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DON’T STEP ON YOUR OWN TOES! 


\ few years ago we heard about “forgotten 
men’’—a phrase invented to describe the 
underprivileged and underpaid. 

Now we are in danger of having millions 
of new forgotten men. They are all the 
people who buy things—including you and 
me—everybody. 

If any great number of us stop buying 
because prices are too high, the whole 
machine of business stops. 

Here’s our advice to Management: Don’t 
raise prices merely because you can. Keep 
costs down. Look for improved methods, 


new materials, new machines. Watch sell- 
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ing expense—watch administrative expense. 
And here’s our advice to Labor: Produce 
more before you ask for more pay. Industry 
cannot afford to continue paying higher 
wages for less work. 
We've all got to produce more to prosper 
but we’ve got to sell, too. 
So don’t step on your own toes. Don’t 
become your own “forgotten man”. Don’t 


forget that you are a buyer. 





, President 





This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 


seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 
We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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This month we hear from: 





J. HOWARD PEW, President of Sun 
Oil Company, who assures us on page 10 
that in spite of what Uncle Sam tells us, 
America is not low on oil, 
has been debunking the 
need for parental guid- 
ance by government for 
a good many years. He 
has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the oil in- 
dustry for forty-five 
years and has always 
been an outspoken oppo- 
nent of artifical restric- 
tion on business, whether by private cartel 
or government regulation. His present 
article, “America Checks Its Oil,” argues 
against State Department activities de- 
signed to start a world-wide cartel on oil. 

Mr. Pew became president of Sun Oil 
Company in 1912 when the company did a 
volume of business of less than $5,000,000. 
Since that time the company has developed 
and expanded to the extent that in 1944 its 
volume of business exceeded $600,000,000. 

During World War I, Mr. Pew served 
in Washington as a member of the Na- 
tional Petroleum War Service Committee, 
out of which grew the idea of forming the 
National Petroleum Institute, the trade or- 
ganization representing the industry. He 
has been a director of the Institute since 
its formation, and vice-president for re- 
fining since 1939. 

During World War II, the petroleum 
industry set up an organization in Wash- 
ington, known as the Petroleum Industry 
War Council, to serve as liaison between 
the oil industry and the government’s Pet- 
roleum Administrator for War. Mr, Pew 
was a member of this council, and devoted 
considerable time to its deliberations. 

One of Mr. Pew’s numerous interests 
outside the oil industry is in Grove City 
College, Pennsylvania, which his father, 
Joseph Newton Pew, Sr., was instrumental 
in founding. Mr. Pew is president of the 
board of trustees of the college. He is also 
a member of the board of trustees of Jef- 
ferson Medical College and Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, and president of the Trustees of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 





CALVIN T. RYAN, who says we ought 
to “Make Living Their Trade,” page 18, 
has been an educator for a few months 
less than a quarter of a 
century. During that time 
he has seen vocational 
training become a really 
big part of education— 
and he’s all for it. But he 
thinks we could well 
swing the pendulum back 
a bit from now on if we 
are to have education 
cope with the problem of 
loose morals, crime and juvenile delin- 
quency, ‘While ‘he favors formal training 
for trades -and professions, he reminds us 
that training and education are not exactly 











WHEN YOU HAVE INSURANCE 
AND AN AGENT OR BROKER 


WHEN YOU DO have proper 
insurance and an agent or broker, 
you are protected where you 
need protection. For instance, a 
FAMILY PoLicy, as written by 
our companies, covers you, your 
family and your home against 
loss due to theft, burglary, water 
damage, suits for bodily injury 
and property damage liability and 
other hazards. No worry for you! 
WHEN YOU DON’T have insur- 


ance, you are constantly in dan- 
ger of heavy financial loss. 








WHEN YOU DON’T have an 
agent or broker you lose the 
benefit of his expert advice and 
friendly help. Remember, there is 
no completely satisfactory substi- 
tute for the constant, year-round 
service which he is prepared to 
guarantee you. 


Any of our agents or your own 
broker can tell you exactly what 
insurance you need, personal or 
business. Contact him — it’s his 
job to help you. His analysis and 
advice are free. 














Enlistments open for service 
in the Far East with famous 
Army divisions 


Some of the most famous divisions in the U. S. Army 
Ground Forces are now on peacetime duty in Japan and 
Korea. They include such great outfits as the Ist Cavalry, 
6th Infantry, 7th Infantry, 11th Airborne, 24th Infantry and 
25th Infantry Divisions. 

For the first time in history, young men who measure 
up to Regular Army standards can now, by enlisting for 
3 years, choose their division and overseas theater! 

It’s a great chance for picked young men, after initial 
training in the U. S., to visit the beauty spots of the Orient 
and do constructive, interesting work in guarding the peace. 
Excellent living conditions, plenty of recreational and 
sports facilities and high pay make this a particularly 
attractive opportunity for qualified men. 

Overseas pay—20% higher than in the U. S.—starts at 
$90 a month for a Private, with every chance of advance- 
ment. In addition he has food, clothing, quarters, medical 
and dental care and many other benefits. Few civilian jobs 
can match this one for net income. None can match it for 
travel, adventure and education. 

Your organization, co-operating in the enlistment of a 
fine new Regular Army, has here a golden opportunity to 
interest the right type of soldier. 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN ‘A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


YOU KNOW TO ENLIST NOW U.S. Army 
AT THEIR NEAREST CHOOSE THIS 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING STATION FINE PROFESSION NOW! 


YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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the same. His article is an important and 
timely contribution to the philosophy of 
modern education. 

Mr. Ryan is a Marylander by birth and 
was educated in the East, with graduate 
work at Harvard. He went to Iowa in 
1922 and, after six years there, joined the 
faculty of the Nebraska State Teachers 
College at Kearney. He is still there and 
has headed the languages department for 
eighteen years. 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL, who wrote, 
“A Shock Absorber for Cycles,” on page 7, 
is Vice President of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers 
and Chairman of its 
Industrial Relations Pro- 
gram Committee, Mr. 
Randall is Vice President 
of Inland Steel Company 
of Chicago and is recog- 
nized as a leader in the 
field of industrial rela- 
tions. He lectured on the 
subject at Harvard in 
1938 and that same year wrote, with Roger 
N. Baldwin, a book called Civil Liberties 
and Industrial Conflict. He is a graduate of 
Harvard and wears a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Mr. Randall’s article recognizes the 
strong fear every industrial worker has 
that his employment may only be seasonal! 
while his living expenses are continuous. 
Realizing that even a high hourly or daily 
pay rate may be insufficient to take care of 
a family unless the income is steady, Mr 
Randall’s committee proposes that stabi- 
lized employment be made a main 1947 
objective of American industry. 





*<"T HE NO’S OF LIFE” on page 20 is 
an unusual combination of sales psychology 
and human philosophy. J. George Freder 
ick, who wrote it, is also 
a combination business 
psychologist and philoso- 
pher. He is president of 
the Business Bourse of 
New York, an organiza 
tion engaged in market 
ing research and business 
book publishing. 

= Mr. Frederick himself 
has written several books 
on business subjects including, “Standard 
3usiness Etiquette,” “1,000 Sales Points” 
and “Masters of Advertising Copy.” He 
was founder of the New York Salesman- 
agers Club and an original co-founder of 
the Better Business Bureau. He has ad- 
dressed business clubs all over the United 
States and Europe, and was recently named 
by President Dodd of the American Man- 
agement Association as one of the two best 
business speakers in the country. 

But all his interests have not been on the 
business side. He likes to eat just as much 
as he likes to sell. He is founder and still 
heads the Gourmet Society of New York. 
One of his many books is, “Cooking as 
Men Like It.” It is easy to see that Mr. 
Frederick enjoys living and likes to tell 
others about it. His “The No’s of Life” 
is an example. 
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world and was built by the Union Equity 
Cooperative Exchange which did a business 
of $33,548,000 last fiscal year. Being a co- 
operative, this business is free from federal 
taxes, as are many other huge American 
industries of this nature. The full story of 
tax free cooperatives appears on page 5. 
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l Consider every boy and girl an participation of an informed citizenry. 


opportunity ath chill aate: 
6 Champion competitive enterprise, 


lake each Kiwanis club of service a balanced budget, and conservation 
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3 ‘ } sound national economy. 
Keep faith witli ur eterans 


4 7 Support the United Nations in ats 
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| } = interest of world peace. 
sibilities under law tor capital labor 


} 
and management 


s Proc laim the friendship of Canada 


5 Emphasize that good government and United States as an outstanding 


dep. nds upon active and unselfish example of international good will. 
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Westwood, California, entirely owned by Fruit Growers 
Supply Co., a co-op which pays hardly any federal taxes, 
sold boxes to the tune of $22,000,000 in 1945. It bought 
the city from a private lumber company for $11,000,000 


TOO MANY ANNIE OAKLEYS 


O ONE can deny that coopera- 

tion between bridge partners, 

husbands and wives, or labor 
and management is important for favor- 
able results in cards, marriage or in- 
dustry. No matter to what it is applied, 
the word “cooperation” has an every- 
thing’s-fine ring. The family relations 
consultant states that cooperation makes 
for harmony in the home. The efficiency 
expert says that cooperation spells suc- 
in the factory. Yet, few business 
are fooled by the brotherhood-of- 
tag, Cooperative, when it refers to 


cess 
men 
man 
a giant association competing with pri- 
vate corporations but eluding taxation 
because it is one-for-all-all-for-one. 
Cooperatives, which evade hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually in federal 
income taxes and so make your taxes 
higher, started very 
innocently, indeed. American farmers 
who always have pooled their efforts 
to husk corn, thresh, fill silos 
and raise barns organized the 
first member-benefit societies 
to improve farm marketing 
conditions, A century 
men living in agricultural dis- 


correspondingly 


ago 


by }- E.. Stout 


tricts created central assembly points 


where they could grade dairy products 
and price them to attract buyers from 
larger markets. Up until 1860 farmers, 


who by then had formed more than 


400 cooperative marketing associations 


which processed cheese and_ butter, 


interested only in selling not 


Sut on 


were 


in buying. Christmas night 
of 1863, a farmers at 
New the 


purchasing association to buy fertilizer, 


group of River- 


head, York, organized first 
at wholesale prices in New York City 
and ship it to members, and so added 
impetus to a movement which now 
threatens every business in America. 
Even 100 years ago few farmer mem- 
bers of the 


shoulder sounding societies could kid 


any one of shoulder-to- 


themselves that they were as unselfish 


Do you know that cooperatives are tax 
exempt and some are using their profits 


to buy out their tax paying competitors? 


as their wives at a quilting bee. They 
organized farm cooperatives to get nec 
essary equipment at lower cost and to 
increase marketing efficiency. Any good 
business man knows that a program ot 
low production cost plus streamlined 
selling increases profits. Today, four mil 
lion members of 10,000 farm coopera 
tives, the untaxed profits of which are 


called 


ternal Revenue, are not so much ideal 


“savings” by the Bureau of In 
ists as they are business men, even as 
you and I. 

Few private businesses quarrel with 
the right of cooperative businesses t 
exist and prosper as a part of free en 
terprise wherever and whenever they 
prove themselves superior in getting any 
given job done. But every owner of a 
private business in direct competition 
with a cooperative enterprise resents 
federal laws and regulations which give 
his giant opponent a tremendous ad 

vantage so far as taxation 
and credit facilities are con- 
cerned. Even some coopera- 
the 
laws changed so they would 


tives would like to see 


be required to pay their own 

















is They fear that if the tax equality 
not corrected SOOT, cooperatives 


themselves may be legislated out of 


ra 


tence. 


Present tax inequalities which let one 


busine et off scot tree vhile another 
erchant in the same line pavs from 
e-quarte hree-quarters ot his in 
me t the vernment be yan mot 
ensively enough in 1913 th an act 
hich imposed the nor il tax on cor 


worations but contained a proviso that 
otning m thi ection should “apply ¢ 
labor, agricultural or horticultural or- 
ranizations” and to several other tvpe 
# non-profit organizations. 

The Revenue \ct of 1916 exempted 
irom the tax imposed on corporations: 

farmers, truit growers or like a 


ociations, organized and operated as a 


les agent for the purpose ot marketing 


ie products of its men bers and turning 

f, f¢ f } ite fy CC?das Lid C&S 

} oa ‘ ] PONS on. the 

mast f the nantit t produce tut 
} wv ft 

he Revenne Act of 192] permitted 

r the first time “the accumulation and 

MmAaAMtenance rT i Tea onable reserve for 

lepreciatior | ei) thle lo es,” Phe 


ict applied to both selling and pur 


hasing agents and contained this 1 
“ , 

uminating sentence In order to be 

xen pt in a ociation nist ¢ tah 


that it a no net income tor its 


wn account, other than that reflected 
in a reserve, sinking fund or surplus 
pecifically authorized This state 
ent obviously recognizes that accu 
niatior; by a cooperative association 


epresent “net income” which would be 
ubrect to TaN but tov spec ial permission 
ven for its evasion This law has 


ermitted ooperatives to accumulate 


tax free, the enormous funds which now 


ire hye mye wu ed ti evobble up warehouse . 
levators, othce building's feed, seed and 
fertilizer plants. lumber and coal yards, 
nl held , DIpe lit es and rennet ies, elec 


ind hardware stores 


THE 1926 ACT, which omitted the 
es agents’ and permitted 
cooperative to take title to property 
principals in their own 
ight, alarmed lew senators 

t Pennsylvania said, 
| am wondering what the country store 
keepet Will Say when he sees how this 
vill work out. A cooperative associa 
tion can buy supplies of all kinds for its 
nembers, ind we will Sa it buys 
$1,000,000 worth. We will say it buys 


$500,000 for non-members who are pro 


ducers. Then, in addition we have 
created a third class of customers for 
them, who are non-members and non- 
producers, and they can buy up to 15 
per cent of the aggregate of the other 
items for those people. If they once get 


started the irre going to run out of bust- 
HESS CVC) ynity storekeeper, because 
} Y ‘ fri ! ree 
In 1931 freasury Department ex 


tended tax exemption to the retained 
lividends evel though those dividends 
night be lelaved indefinitels This 
method termed “revolving capital” i: 
used by cooperatives to build up capital 

Fed by legislation which year after 
year expanded the “help the farmer” 
concept of cooperatives, these associa 
tions have branched out from farming 
into manufacturing, printing, coal min- 
ing, oil drilling, food processing, lum- 
Members 


envision wedging their wav into every 


bering and merchandising. 


1 


typ ot business and prophe ~\ that 


‘when the people deal only with thet 


selves” they ill 1D ut ile e1 
advertising and all middlemet | nless 
private industries begin now to fight tax 


inequality and preferential treatment 
given fo cooperatives by government 
bureaus, they will be swept out of ex- 
istence in this socialistic wave. 
Tax-free cooperatives grew fat du 
ing war years when private corporations 
paid the bills for a world battle to pre 


serve the democratic 1 


leal ot equal op 


portunity tor ill. And economists predict 
that cooperatives, which are Piven every 


advantage by a government thev do not 
help to support 
25 billion dollars by 1951 

Here are just a few former taxpayers 
which recently have been swallowed by 
the ever-increasing cooperative move- 
ment: Ohio Cultivator Company, Belle 
vue, Ohio, formerly paid $96,000 federal 
income tax National 
Farm Machinery Co-op for $1,000,000; 
Westwood, California, formerly million 


by 


bought bv the 


dollar taxpaver in lumber, bought 
Fruit Growers Supply Company fot 
$11,000,000: Globe Refinery, MePher- 
son, Kansas, a 17,500-barrel plant, 
bought by National Cooperative Re- 
finery Association for $5,000,000: enor 
mous office building in Columbus, Ohio, 
bought by Ohio Farm Bureau Co-op as 
headquarters for its $25,000,000 tax-free 
enterprises. 

\n Arizona man who recently sold 
his $750,000 wholesale lumber business 
to a cooperative explained his shift from 
independent small business man to em- 


plovee this wav: “I just grew tired of 
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running a business and paying out every- 
thing I made in taxes.” 

When the Farmers Square Deal Grain 
Company of Morris, Illinois, which paid 
$12,000 of its $23,323.55 1944 income 
for federal income tax, shifted to “co- 
operation,” the management wrote to its 
stockholders, “In the past, we have paid 
thousands of dollars to the government 
for income tax; if we had been a co- 
operative we could have paid this money 


to our cust ymers.” 


EV ERY TIME one of these owners 
of a tax-paying company gives up his 
battle with cooperatives and sells out to 
one of them, he is removed from the 
nation’s tax rolls and you take over his 
responsibility for supporting the govern 
ment, maintaining law and order, devel 
oping roads and schools and encourag 
ing public well-being. When an income 
taxpayer becomes tax exempt, vour taxes 
and when your taxes sky- 


rocket and your biggest competitor Pavs 


LO higher 


no taxes at all, your business totters. 
Obviously, unless you investigate and 
fight the present tax system, vou will 
become part of a new social order 
vhether you like it or not. 

Recently, certain leaders of the co 
operative movement have clasped hands 
with CIO leaders in an effort to bring 
about a non-profit system of American 
enterprise. CIO will enter the grocery 
business for only three reasons: To 
create cooperative stores which do not 

ive to pay federal income taxes on their 
profits; to sell food to their workingman 

embers at lower prices than it can be 
bought in privately owned stores: to 
organize farm hands into unions and 
nake the farmer a hired man, too 

\ consumer cooperative, driven by its 
power of expansion, usually follows this 
pattern. First, it takes over marketing: 
second, manufacturing; third, banking: 
ind, finally, agriculture. Three of those 
steps have been taken in the United 
States. Whether or not the fourth step 
is taken depends upon the taxpayer. 
Will he continue to close his eves to the 
inequalities of our present system? 

Will he realize that advantages 
eranted to cooperatives do more than 
strengthen his competitor’s position in 
business—they are being used to build 
a new economic and political system ? 

Will he encourage farmers to under- 
stand the issues involved so that they 
will vote to give up special advantages 
(not cooperatives, themselves) which 
mean little to them personally but much 


xk 


to the American way of life ? 


f\ 
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SHOCK 


ABSORBER 


OR 
CYCLES 


[TH more jobs than appli- 
cants almost everywhere 
these days, people right now 
are not worried about getting a job, but 
a lot of them are worrying about keep- 
ing a job. They wonder how long the 
job is going to last; how long that pay 
check is going to continue to come tn. 

The employers of the country have 
taken a fresh resolve to make jobs stead- 
ier. The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers pledge that it will do every- 
thing it can to stimulate the management 
of its 16,000 member companies to make 
production steadier and jobs more se- 
cure \lso cooperating in this move- 
ment will be the National Industrial 
Council which represents 40,000 addi 
tional employers. 

Long before the war, alert manutfac- 
turers saw the danger of sharp swings 
in production and employment. They 
sensed that, if production could be flat- 
tened out and held steady, they could 
kill two birds with one stone—increase 
both worker security and business profits. 

Poday’s challenge was impossible dur 
ing the war. Now we are able to bring 
to the people the net result of research 
begun in 1938 under the leadership of 
\lbert W. Hawkes now United States 
Senator from New Jersey. This project 
took a back seat to production of air 
planes, guns, and all other military and 
civilian materials. 

We are going to ask the president of 
every company who is a member of this 
association to put this subject on the top 
of his list of urgent things to be done. 
We shall urge him to go back over the 






Two national associations, representing 56,000 firms which employ 


labor, are being urged to study means whereby seasonal production 


can be equalized to enable elimination of the dreaded labor layoff. 


By Clarence B. Randall 


CHAIRMAN, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PROGRAM COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


record of his company in the years be 
fore the war and try to find out what 
caused the ups and downs in his busi 
ness. If he finds that the cause was 
something that he can now change, we 
are going to ask him to do it! 

Then we are going to ask him to re- 
port his findings to the NAM so that 
his experience can be made available to 
other employers. We will be the clear 
ing-house for information. In that way, 
out of the collective wisdom of all the 
manufacturing companies in the coun- 
try, we are bound to produce news that 
will be good news to the American 
public. 

Fortunately, this program has no ele 
ment of controversy. On this subject of 
stabilized employment —on trying to 
make production steadier and thus make 
jobs more secure—there is unanimity of 
opinion between labor and management. 
We are setting up a program in which 
every firm in the nation can participate. 

Now, clearly, there are many things 
that affect the course of business that 
lie outside the control of management. 


Take the question of government poli- 


cies, or the international situation, or 
those great cycles of boom followed by 
depressions, which seem to plague the 
world, and which no one yet fully un 
derstands. I do not suggest for a mo 
ment that management can stop those 

What the National 


Manufacturers is talking about, how 


Association of 


ever, are those things that management 
can control. If the employer, by his skill 
in administration and his intelligence, 
can make a decision which will tend to 
steady his production, everybody will 
gain. The profits of the company will 
be greater, there will be steadier work 
for the employees, and the whole com- 
munity will benefit. 

It might be a change in selling methods. 
Coal dealers used to sell all their coal 
in November. Now the far-sighted buyer 
who fills his bin in May gets a better 
price. Perhaps through price incentives 
the public can be educated to spread its 
buying over a longer period. Perhaps 
consumers can be educated to buy by 
the month or the week instead of by the 
season. Advertising certainly will have 

(Continued on page 36) 
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WOMAN who was about to un 
dergo a serious operation at a 
New York hospital telephoned 
\irs. Henry Breckinridge, Executive 
Director of the Eve-Bank for Sight 
Kestoration “The doctors are doubtful 
f the outcome,’ she explained. “I am 
ealist and look at things as they are 
if I dont come through, [| wish 
to donate my eves to the eye-bank. Will 
ou please send me the necessary forms 

to fill out?’ 
More and more trequently now come 


uch requests to the Eve-Bank for Sight 


Restoration, Inc., the organization re 


ently established in New York City for 
the collection of healthy cornea from 
human eyes for transplanting to the 
eve Ot persol who are blind because 
f damaged cornea. It is only this type 
if blindness that can be thus treated. 
Unlike the blood bank, whose donors 
av give again and again while nature 
eplenishes their generosity, the eye-bank 

supplied mainly by those whose lite 
is expired. And as the cornea must 


he removed within one hour after death, 


rrangements are made—not by will 
which would be too late—but by filing 
the papers with the doctor or nearest 


elative. It is only with the consent ot 


the next of kin that such a_ bequest 


in be tulfilled 
Che cornea, about one thirty-second 


of an inch thick, is the transparent 
covering of the eye which extends 


sightly beyond the iris and serves not 
only as a protection to the eye, but aids 
in focusing light. It is most frequently 
compared to the crystal of a watch or 
is aptly called the window of the eye. 
When this window becomes clouded or 
scarred because of accident or disease, 
blindness results. Now it has become pos- 
sible to replace the clouded cornea with 
which is much the 


good cornea same 


as putting a new glass in the window 


In rare cases where a person is blind 
but the 


they may 


from other causes cornea re- 


mains healthy, donate the 
cornea which is useless to them for the 
1944, 


the year before the establishment of the 


restoration of another’s sight. In 


eye-bank, such a gift was 
small 


Although blind in her right 


made by a 


young woman in a town of 
Louisiana. 
eye, the cornea was unimpaired and she 
New 


Orleans who had been blind most of his 


lite. The 


gave it to a young man trom 


young man’s sight was 


restored which enabled him to see his 


five-year old son for the first time 
This 


circumstances not 


was a happy combination of 


often met, but it em 
phasized the need of a center of distribu 


tion where corneal 


tissue could be made 
available to those who would benefit by 
it. And this n cessity led to the estab 
the Sight 


Restoration, Inc. Thirty-two New York 


lishment of Eve-Bank for 
hospitals are now affliated with it and 
one of its main objectives is to extend 
its activities to other hospitals and en- 
list im its ranks ophthalmologists 
throughout the country 

While experimentation in transplant- 
ing corneal tissue dates back more than 
a hundred success is 


years, its com 


paratively recent; so at present, only 
the United 


States are qualified to perform the oper 


about twenty doctors in 


for it, and 


the 


ation. Training doctors 


establishing fellowships for pur- 
pose, is one of the aims of the eye-bank. 

The cornea is so like a window that 
to early medical scientists the obvious 
substitute for clouded cornea was glass 

-and a bit of glass was fastened by a 
gold frame to the eye. But the glass 
did not satisfy nature’s requirements. 
he next experiments were made with 


the cornea of animals. In a measure this 
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was successiul as the blind patient was 


made to see, but only for a time since 


the animal cornea was not lasting. 
Human cornea was found to be the 
answer to the problem. The first suc 


cessful operation of this kind was made 
by the German surgeon Von Hippel in 
the early 1880s. 

It is only in the last ten years, how 
ever, that marked success has attended 
the corneal transplantation. There were 
failures and 


decades of disheartening 


even by 1938, only 150 persons, whose 
sight had been restored by the opera 
tion, vision for 


retained good longer 


than a period of nine months. But now 
eighty-five per cent of the operations 
are entirely successful. 

The reason for improvement lies not 
so much in the difference of technique 
for the operation is simple and is con 
ducted in almost the same way as Von 
The 


provement has come about chiefly in the 


Hippel worked his miracle. im 
all-important manner of protecting the 
geratted cornea and in the use of sutures, 
the minute stitches that hold the graft 
in place. There is improvement too, in 
the instruments, for the new cornea 
must measure exactly the piece cut fron 
the patient’s eye. This measurement now 
comes within a fraction of a millimeter. 

Seldom is the entire cornea removed 
and a whole one put in its place. The 
operation usually consists of removing 
a small portion of the cornea directly 
over the pupil and fitting the new cornea 
of exact size in its place. One good 
cornea can thus furnish tissue for two 
operations. A woman in Connecticut 
donated her eyes to the eye-bank and 
in a matter of hours after her death 
the cornea was used in two operations 
—one upon the eyes of an eight-months 
old child that had been born blind and 


the other upon a young man thirty years 
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old who was blind in one eye. 
Swiftly and carefully the priceless 
legacy must be handled. The cornea is 
placed in sterile containers of salt solu- 
tion and rushed by the Red Cross, which 
has assumed the service of transporta- 
tion, to the eye-bank. Here it is placed 
in a refrigerator and kept at a tem- 
39.2 fahrenheit. 
Only for seventy-two hours, however, 
can the cornea be kept. Recently a gift 


perature of degrees 


of cornea was sent by airplane from a 
Southern city so that it would arrive 
But there 
is no delay in the disposition of cornea 


within the prescribed time. 


as always there is an anxious waiting 
list. 

Each cornea acquired is subject to a 
complete pathological examination for 
only healthy tissue can be used, other- 
wise, there are no restrictions. The age 
of the donor does not matter, nor the 
type of blood. The cornea from the eyes 
however, is con- 
And in 


of still-born infants, 
sidered the perfect material. 
making this gift many parents find con- 
solation for their loss. 

There are at present 250,000 blind 
the United States, 
this number, it is estimated that about 
10,000 to 


defective 


persons in and of 
15,000 are blind because of 
cornea. The causes of this 
darkening of the windows of the eyes 
are various. Diseases, especially tra- 
choma, are the most frequent causes. 
Trachoma leads to scarring the cornea 
—and scarring the cornea results in 
blindness. Similarly, measles and scarlet 
the that 


These are notable 


fever leave scars on cornea 


result in blindness. 
causes of blindness among children. And 
there are the multitude of accidents that 
strike at the eyes—explosions, flying bits 
of metal, the splashing of acids. Even 
fat from the frying pan may damage 
the cornea to such extent that blindness 


results. 
And now there are the numbers of 
service men who were blinded in the 


war. Of these a large number are blind 
because of damage to the cornea and 
for them, there is the hope of corneal 
transplantation. 

Unfortunately, all the cases of corneal 
Disease of 
other af- 
flictions of the eye, are hindrances. So 


blindness are not operable. 
the optic nerve, or certain 
is advanced age or mental infirmity. 
The complete cooperation which is nec- 
essary to the success of the operation is 
not to be expected from the senile or 
mentally infirm. But rich or poor, the 
benefits of the Eye-Bank for Sight 
Restoration are open to all. *** 
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ANOTHER MODERN INCONVENIENCE 





By William H. Bushman 


I don’t know how other people feel 
about it, but this long-suffering individual 
is becoming extremely allergic to a con- 
traption which has become a part of our 
modern civilization. I am referring to 
those cursed warm-air driers so frequently 
found in office-building washrooms. 

Here is the modus operandi. You wash 
your hands with care. Then, hands drip- 
ping with water, you shift quickly over 
to the drier and: press down a gimmick 
on the floor with your foot. This starts 
an unseen fan to blowing. Somewhere 
inside the device there is a network of 
wires heated by an electric current. The 
aforementioned fan is supposed to blow 
cold air over the hot filament so that 
warm air will then emerge from a pipe 
and dry your hands. 

You are supposed to stand there hold- 
ing the gimmick down with your foot and 
wait until the air coming out of the pipe 
turns warm enough to dry the water on 
your hands. But al! the time you wait the 
water on your hands drips onto the floor 
or onto your clothes or your newly-shined 
shoes. 

Finally the air coming out of the pipe 
begins to get a little warm. But it never 
does get as hot as it should. You'll 
usually find a sign attached to the machine 
instructing you “to rub hands together 
vigorously.” Eventually, after a deuce of 
a lot of rubbing on your part, most of 
the water is rubbed into oblivion if it 
hasn’t already dripped onto your clothes 
or the floor. 

Often the blankety-blank filament is 
burned out and you don’t get any warm 
air at all. Then, no matter how long you 
keep the fan blowing, you get nothing 
but a lot of cold air on your hands. 

When that happens you might as well 
swing your dripping paws around in the 
air over your head like a sailor wig- 
wagging signals from the poop deck of 
his ship. You'll probably get your hands 
dry faster that way than under the con- 
founded pipe with its cold air. 

Now supposing you'd like to wash your 
face, too. So far as hoping to dry it by 
using one of these hell-spawned mechani- 


“ 


cal gadgets, that is simply out of the 
question, 

Let’s assume that you’ve just washed 
your face and it is dripping wet. You 
cannot stand erect. You have to remain 
stooped over as though you were afflicted 
with a bad sciatica or kidney 
trouble or whatever ailment bends you 
over double. If vou stand erect a lot of 
very wet water is going to run down your 
face and clothes, or worse still, down 
inside your neck. While still bent over, 
you must shuffle rapidly to the drier, step 
on the floor gimmick, turn the warm air 
pipe upward and crouch with your puss 
over the pipe. 

The proper technique is to stay in a 
stooping position with your body forming 


case of 


a right angle and with your nose pointing 
to the floor. There are some instructions 
on the machine which tell you to ‘ 
the chin over the nozzle.” The idea is to 
let the current of air blow up over your 
drizzling until your face is com- 
pletely dry. 

But don’t forget that all this while your 
hands have been dripping water, 
You'll have to figure for vourself what 
to do about your wet hands in a dilemma 
like this. You might send a letter about 
the problem of your dripping hands to 
that manufactured the con- 
won't get an answer 
for several days. I can tell you before- 
hand that your hands will have dried 
themsleves long, long before you get a 
letter back. 

So you see what you are up against 
if you have to use one of the aforesaid 
There are several ways you can 
overcome this problem of satisfactory 
desiccation. (1) Use your handkerchief, 
Of course, by the time you're half through 
drying your hands or face, you'll have a 
handkerchief that’s wringing wet and 
none too clean, but that’s life for you. 
(2) Carry a towel with you wherever 
you ge, and you'll always be prepared for 
just such situations. (3) Don’t wash at 
all. Just charge your begrimed condition 
to the addition of one more dadblamed 
inconvenience to our modern civilization. 


‘extend 


puss 


too. 


the company 


traption but you 


devices. 














By J: Howard Pew 


PRESIDENT, SUN OIL COMPANY 


MERICA’S first ‘Soil shortage 
scare was promoted several 
vears before the Drake Well 


at Titusville, Pa., gave birth in 1859 to 


the petroleum industry \ concoction 
known as “Kier’s Petroleum or Rock 
Oil” was di played in half pint bottles 
in the windows of New York drug 
stores, and an advertising placard warn 
ed prospective buyers: “Hurry betore 


} 


this wonderful product is depleted fron 
Nature’s labor 

This is 
age’ scare that wa: 
Washington. 


Shortly after Drake’s success, proph- 


tory 
“oil 


reflected in 


probably the only short 
never 
repercussions at 
ets of doom, both in and out of govern 
ment, both high and low in professional 
esteem, engaged in a perennial guessing 
game on the remaining life of American 
oil resources. All the guesses of these 


alarmists were wrong, but nevertheless 
over the years they influenced the shap 
ing of both our domestic and foreign oil 
policies 

As would be imagined, since a faulty 
premise is included in their base, not all 
of these policies are perfect. One of 
the most fallacious is the idea of lock- 
ing up large oil areas as so-called naval 
petroleum reserves, untouchable until 
some time of future emergency. 


When an emergency of proper pro 
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We're not “running out of oil” in spite of the vast amount needed to 


run our industrial machine and foreign oil cartels are not necessary. 


portion arises, it is discovered that the 


oil is still locked up, as happened in the 
case of the Elk Hills naval 
reserve during World War II. Experi 


takes two or n 


petroleun 
ence demonstrates it ore 
vears to get wells drilled, pipelines laid 
and additional modern refining capacity 
handl the 


though it may 


constructed to increased 


crude production, small 
be in comparison ith total emergency 


requirements, 


But our concern here is with recent 
alarn over oil exhaustion which coin 
cide with the emergence of a new phil 
osophy ot toreign oil policy contrary t 
the principles of private competitive 
enterprise 

In recent times, e\ dence ippeal te 
support the beliet that fears ot oil ex 
haustion have been deliberately arouse 
to bolster plans for variou frovert 
mental oil activities. Harold L. Ickes, 
when he was Secretary of the Interio1 
and the late Secretary of Navy Frank 


Knox, raised loud voices of alarm when 
they attempted to promote a | S eO\ 
ernment-owned pipeline across Saudi, 


\rabia, in the Middle East 
time Mr 


Reserves Corporation, a 


\t the same 
Ickes established the Petroleum 
governmental 
agency with powers so broad that it 
unlimited oil activities 


United States. 


could engage in 


outside the continental 
shortage was 


In this 


Later, the cry of oil 
raised by the State Department. 
instance it was to serve as a straw prob 
lem to be solved through international 
oil control. All oil problems would van 
ish, the State Department then inferred, 
if the original Anglo-American Petro- 
leum Agreement, negotiated with Great 


Britain in the summer of 1944, were 


ratified. This agreement proposed the 


formation of an International Petroleum 


Commission, among other things t 
study and make recommendations cot 
cerning policies and activities in th 


international petroleum trade. 

Upon approval of these recommenda 
tions by the two governments, each 
to undertake to carry them out in a 


— “ce 
thei respective constitu 


The 
will 


( ordanc e with 
tional 


this 


procedures signihcance of 


qualification soon be mad 


clear. Suffice it to savy now, the agree 


ment established a framework und 
which prices could be fixed, production 
of crude oil and products could be re 
stricted, and markets allocated, both at 


home and abroad. 
FORTUNATELY, 
the 


dustry succeeded in stopping this scheme 


the unanimous 


protest of (American petroleum in 
from being carried out, and the agree 
ment was rewritten. In a modified forn 
(which many in the petroleum indust 

feel is still undesirable) the agreement 


the 


Relations 


has been in the hands of Senate 


Committee on Foreign since 
November i 1945. 

Yet within the past few months, new 
proposals—again accompanied by pre 
dictions of oil shortage—have been ad 
vanced for international oil regulations 
John A. Loftus, the State 


division, 


chiet of 
Department’s petroleum and 
Charles B. Rayner, oil adviser to the 
department, urged a plan to establish a 
“worldwide oil committee or authority” 
under the United Nations. 

These proposals to embroil the Amer- 
ican petroleum industry in a worldwide 


super-state cartel are the most dangerous 
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to our future security and progress ever 
presented. A much broader question than 
petroleum is at issue. Proposals for 
international petroleum collaboration 
echo the general arguments advanced on 
behalf of greatly expanded governmental 
activity throughout the entire scope of 
our economic life. Oil is not the only 
commodity over which many high in our 
Federal Government would exercise 
worldwide control. 

At the time of the controversy over 
the original Anglo-American Oil Agree- 
ment it was reported that similar inter- 
national agreements were contemplated 
covering approximately 60 commodities 
in international trade. These were said 
to include grain, rubber, tin, sugar, cof 
fee, shipping cargo space and_ global 
airways. Undoubtedly, others had to do 
with metals, leather, wool, cotton, chemi 
cals, as well as manufactured articles 
which could be fitted into a cartel frame 
work. 

More recently, proposals for a world 
mineral resources conference and an In 
ternational Trade Organization have 
been made. These plans are sufficiently 
broad, if they can win adherence of the 
United States, to place a large part of 
world trade in the strait-jacket of a 
super-state cartel system. Under such a 
system all foreign business would be 
channeled by governments in consort, 
and controlled by governments individu- 
ally within their own borders. Other- 
wise the plan would break down. 

Few voices in America today are raised 
in defense of the private cartel, or agree- 
ment whereby two or more independent 
enterprises undertake to restrict produc- 
tion, fix prices, or allocate markets or 
sales quotas covering commodities in 
which they trade. But there is a school 
of thought which believes that these 
conspiracies against the public, plainly 
contrary to the general welfare, can be 
made good if conducted under govern- 


ment control. 


UNDER our Constitution, treaties be- 
come the supreme law of the land, on a 
par with the Constitution itself and over- 
riding state constitutions and laws in 
conflict. Commitments made by the 
Federal Government in treaties simul- 
taneously create federal powers to honor 
the commitments, regardless of other 
laws to the contrary, including the 
tenth amendment which reserves juris- 
diction over natural resources to the 
states. 

What reasons are advanced for sup- 
planting the competitive freedom and in- 


timate knowledge of millions of entre 
peneurs with the controls and abstract 
theories of the few who rule bureau 
cratic governments? It is insisted that 
in this modern world we must have 
“stability,” “order,” “planned economy.” 

How alluring are these words! But 
bitter experience of the past decade 
should show us that such words are the 
sheep's clothing under which the wolf 
of National Socialism hid. When gov- 
ernments undertook to be the stabilizer 
and economic regulator, the freedoms of 
individuals were crushed. 

For twenty five vears and more the 


germs of economic collectivism have 





been fermenting throughout virtually the 
entire world. Governments have exerted 
pressures, in varying degrees, to ham- 
per the free functioning of the markets 
and to restrict the activities and oppor- 
tunities of men. Russia, Germany and 
Italy succumbed to absolute totalitari 
anism in which individual freedom for all 
practical purposes was extinguished. In 
other European countries, in the Far 
East and in Latin America, the trend 
has been toward monetary manipulation, 
cartels, both private and governmental, 
subsidies, unduly high tariffs, import 
quotas, bartering and governments trad- 
ing with other governments. 

All of these activities have been re 
trogressive, backward to the mercantile 
age of the Eighteenth Century, back 
along what Friedrich Hayek, the dis- 
tinguished Austrian economist of the 
London School of Economics, calls “The 
Road to Serfdom” and what Rufus 
Tucker of General Motors Corporation 
has labeled “Enlightened Despotism.” 
This retrogressive movement, in vary 
ing degrees in individual countries, has 
had common characteristics—the expan- 
sion of bureaucratic power over the 
economic activities of the people, a les- 
sening of competition and constant re- 
striction of individual freedom. 


America is not “running out of oil” 
now, nor will it run out of oil for gen- 
erations to come. Let us not be beguiled 
by such false reasoning into the destruc 
tion of the freedoms which created the 
American petroleum industry, gave it 
vitality, molded it into a great force fot 
creating a high standard of living, and 
developed it into a bulwark of national 
strength in times of emergency. 

Even after oiling the greatest war in 
history, proved crude oil reserves in the 
United States, at the end of 1945, were 
more than half again as large as at the 
end of 1936—and more oil is being dis 
covered daily. We have approximately 
1,700,000 square miles in the United 
States in which geological considerations 
make it reasonable to believe that oil 
may yet be found. Past experience 
would indicate we may confidently ex 
pect production from at least one per 
cent of this vast territory, as compared 
with a total development up to the pres 
ent time of about 8,000 square miles 

In international oil trade, American 
oil men want no special privileges. Of 
course, our government should insist 
upon non-discriminatory commercial 
treatment of American oil prospectors 
and marketers, on the open door prin 
ciple of equal commercial opportunity. 
\merican oil men also rightly ask 
diplomatic support and assistance in 
lawful and proper dealings with foreign 
governments, and just and adequate 
compensation for seizure of property 

But our government should do exactly 
these things with respect to all Ameri 
cans and commodities of trade. Thess 
protections can be obtained through gen 
eral treaties of amity and commerce. 

At home, the American oil industry 
needs only a continuation of the free 
doms and incentives which so completely 
released the talents and energies of men 
that in 150 years they created a stand 
ard of living unknown before in the 


xk 


history of the world. 
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WoRTHWHILE YEARS 


. the week of January 20-25 Kiwanis celebrates 
the completion of thirty-two years of service pointing towards 
better citizenship in more than 2500 communities. Kiwanis 
was founded in a great faith. Kiwanis soon became a group 
of builders with an abiding faith in the future growth 
of our nations—faith in our youth, with a consecrated de- 
sire to consider every boy and girl an opportunity for Ki- 
wanis service—faith in the spirit and soul of our people to 
give primacy to the human and spiritual rather than to the 
material values of life. 

With these thirty-two years of service we have a record 
of which we can be justly proud. It is interesting indeed to 
study the conditions that gave the urge to those men in 1915 
to find a means to form enduring friendships and render 
altruistic service, to build better communities. 

Splendid as is the record of achievement during these 
thirty-two eventful years which we review with pride and 
respect, we are now brought face to face with the fact that 
the victory we have won for the preservation of our liberties 
has opened new frontiers for Kiwanis, unlimited in their op- 
portunities for service. We realize that along with these 
victories we have also been made the custodians of the great- 
est physical forces man has yet discovered. With the atomic 
bomb we have an added responsibility. We must see that 
these great physical forces with which we have to deal are 
harnessed for the good of mankind and not for the destruc- 
tion of our civilization. 

At this time Kiwanians have great responsibilities to our 
two nations. There are those who would change our Amer- 
ican way of life and substitute a communistic program that 
would destroy our free, competitive enterprise and socialize 
our professional and industrial life, curtail our liberties, take 
away religious privileges, freedom of speech and press, and 
the right of assembly. The future of free people is threat- 
ened. We must have an aroused citizenry that will accept its 
responsibility and do its righteous duty. 

Kiwanis must not be satisfied with showing only a material 
growth in clubs and membership, as represented by its ap- 
proximately 170,000 members. Unless we show a greater 
spiritual growth and an increasing strength of character we 
will not survive the wave of moral decay that follows in the 
wake of war. Our spiritual responsibilities must take first 
place in both our thought and action. With all the chaos and 
confusion in the world we can effect a lasting peace only 
through the spiritual approach to which all mankind will 
respond. As we give support to our churches in their spir- 
itual aims, we as constructive builders are developing the 
only secure foundation that will endure for all time. We 
must keep the faith as we build. 
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Meet Your 
IQ47 Host 


By Marion Odmark 


‘is 


EDITOR, "THIS WEEK IN CHICAGO" 


VER since the organization of 
Kiwanis International, Chicago 
has been patiently biding its time, 
waiting for a chance to host its annual 
convention. It’s just a well-known fact 
that Chicago loves nothing better than 
You can 
In the 


national picture, Chic aco is the city star 


the opportunity to show off. 
hardly blame the girl for that. 
with marked individuality. I wish J] 
were that envied Kiwanian who is going 
neet her for the first time. 

Chicago has the kind of honest-to- 
goodness glamor that hits you smack 
hetween the eyes. That magnificent lake 
front skyline. The expanse of Michigan 
Boulevard and its elegant shops and 
salons. The platinum palaces of the 
(sold Coast. Lincoln Park and 207 other 
natural beauty spots. The Outer Drive 


at night. Unexpected contrasts in ar- 


chitecture and sectional color. The 
fabulous Loop, its great department 
stores and its marathon excitement. 
Sandy beaches for twenty-two miles. 
There’s no end of pure eve-appeal in 
Chicago. 


Chicago is proud, too, of its ten great 
universities and colleges, professional! 
schools and libraries, and museums 
famed world-wide. There are daily dem- 
onstrations of heavenly phenomena at 
the \dler 
largest collection of art masterpieces in 
the world at the Art Institute. Acres 
anthropology, 


Planetarium. The second 


tt exhibits illustrating 
hotany, geology and zoology at the Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum. A great 
collection of fish and fish stories at the 
Shedd Aquarium. Scientific and in 
lustrial displays (including a coal mine 
n actual operation) at the Museum of 
Science and Industry. The finest his- 
torical collection of Americana at the 
Chicago Historical Society. The Board 
t Trade, Chicago Stock 


Public Library, Chicago Academy of 


Exchange, 


Sciences and Oriental Institute are all 
an incredible field day for the curious- 
minded tourist. 

The sport lover is regaled with two 











The General Offices are located in this area 


major league baseball parks, five tracks 
for horse racing, lake cruising schedules 
and 220 golf courses within the metro 
politan district. Chicago is the “Play- 
ground of the Nation” in no unqualified 
terms. 

And speaking of playing, bear in 
mind that at least 3,000 of those hos- 
pitable Chicagoans I mentioned are 
Kiwanians. They and their ladies will 
entertain visiting delegates in a very 
personal way. 

Chicago hotels are a story alone. Hos 
pitality, the ways and means to comfort, 
and a sincere respect to serve are un- 
mistakably straight from the heart. This 
Middle West 


character. When Chicago says, ‘“We’re 


is typical of the great 


glad to have you with us, we want you 
to enjoy yourself,” it not only isn’t 
kidding, it goes out of its way to make 


your pleasure positive and unforgettable. 


The Board of Trustees has accepted an invita- 
tion of the IIlinois-Eastern lowa District to hold 
the 1947 convention of Kiwanis International 


in Chicago. The dates are June 29 to July 3. 

































on Michigan Avenue just north of the River. 


Chicago knows how and likes to enter 
tain, which is why, year after year, it 
is host to more than ten million vacation- 
ists, tourists and convention delegates 
streaming into the transportation hub of 
the continent. 

Transportation is no problem. Thirty 
eight railroads have 1980 passenger 
trains arriving and departing daily 
Thirty motor bus lines reach out Into 
every section of the country. Five great 
aviation systems operate daily eighteen 
routes extending to all parts of the 
globe. Nine regular lake passenger 
steamship lines operate during the sum- 
mer season on Lake Michigan. 

The chance to show off to Kiwanians 
June 29 to July 3 will be a mutual 
stroke of good luck. You'll know then 
what Carl Sandburg meant when he 
said, “Show me another city with lifted 


head so proud to be alive.” w#Kwe* 
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M y Personal | ADC 
By Roe Fulkerson 
Ss] 
WOMAN'S WORK 
JE WERE sitting on the dark veranda enjoying 
the bright moonlight. The new cocker spaniel 
pup was asleep on the couch beside my wife. 
he radio was turned off. All the world was at peace. 


“What do you suppose Betty Jo said to me today?” she 
asked suddenly. “She said she hoped I didn’t mind if she 
tayed in college seven years!” 

“Seven years?” I demanded. 

‘That’s what she said. I asked her if she was count: 
on flunking a few years, but she said no. She has dec 
to be a doctor! 

“Oh, she'll change her mind several times before she gets 
to the college age.” | said comfortably. “I’m hoping she 
will get over the idea of being a career woman. | don’t 
want the child to have all the work and worry of a profes 
sion. All | want her to do is marry some nice boy, have a 


” 


couple of children and live a lite of ease. 


11 


My wife laughed wildly. “A life of ease as a wife and 


other!” she snorted. “That's how much you know about 
the job of being a wite and mother ! 
lake me, for instance. I’m not a hard working wife and 


mother I’m one ot the lucky ones who has somebody to 


do the dishes, wash the clothes and clean the house. But | 
got up at five oclock this morning with the pup, and as long 
as | was up, | set some buttermilk biscuits. Then I got up 
again at seven o'clock to get breakfast. 

ry imple enough. But you like your bacon 
crisp, al setty Jo likes her limp. You like your egg turned 
over, and e won't eat hers unless it is scrambled hard. 
You like your biscuits brown; she wants hers pale. She 


nts tea and of course we have coffee. 

Breaktast over, | took her to school at eight fifteen. 
Then | took you to the ofhce and went to the grocery. 
Sometimes | wonder what | would have to pay a woman 
to go into that mob scene and snatch soap and butter and 
mayonnaise ior nie | came home and cut a branch of 
lucuma nervosa (egg fruit to you, darling! I wish you'd 


he botanical names for things), some 


take time to learn 


duranta plunueri berries, and pulled up a couple of dozen 
aloe vera plants to take to the Garden Club, then dressed 
and just did get there at ten o’clock. Our meetings are never 
over by twelve; so I had to leave early to bring you home 


for lunch, and I don’t know who g 


s 


tt my aloe veras. 

“Of course you say that all you ever want for lunch is a 
sliced tomato with something, but I had such a little bit of 
baked ham to slice that I had to fry some sweet potatoes to 
fill in, and of course I had to make coffee. Well, lunch was 
over about twelve forty-five, and that gave me just fifteen 
minutes to put the chicken on to stew for dinner and get 
down to Breeding’s Drug Store where the Kiwanis Wives 


ure Selling tickets for the concert series we are sponsoring. 
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“All afternoon I told people about the concerts, and at 
five o’clock I picked you up at the office. Thank goodness 
the chicken was tender, so I put the rice on to cook in some 
of the broth. Of course Betty Jo and I like our rice cooked 
in with the chicken, but you like your rice and your chicken 
separate and all covered over with gravy, so that’s the wa) 
we have it. I made some salad dressing and came out on 
the veranda to have a coke with you and Betty Jo while 
the rice was cooking. 

“Fortunately, I found a good melon this morning, becaus¢ 
I didn’t have time to fix dessert. Well, I mixed a big green 
salad that we all will eat, and we had dinner and wer: 
through just in time for me to get Betty Jo to church in 
time for choir rehearsal. That child is exactly like you, Roe. 
Her idea of the right time to get some place is half an hour 
ahead of time. Choir rehearsal is at seven-thirty, so of 
course she has to be at church at seven. The time I have 
wasted in the eighteen years we have been married getting 
to parties and trains and planes and boats and dinners and 
theatres ahead of time! Do you know that the only train | 
ever missed in all my life I missed that time we were going 
to Poughkeepsie for you to talk to the Kiwanis club, and we 
had to catch a seven a.m. train, and you were so afraid we 
wouldn't wake up in time that you woke up every half hou 
all night and somehow managed to shut off the alarm in your 

| 


¢ 


everlasting looking at the clock, and we didn't even wake 


up until after the train had gone? 

“The folks will be in in a few minutes for our Spanish 
class, and that won’t much more than get started before | 
have to leave and go to church to get Betty Jo because you 
will be at your poker game. And after Spanish, I have to 

“Let Betty Jo have her career!” | interrupted. “I don't 
want a child of mine to have all the work and worry of 
running a home and a husband! There is a great field for 
women in medicine. The child is bright; she is a hard 
worker. Who knows? Maybe she will be one of the great 
doctors of the future! I know she will be a cute one! 

“Roe Fulkerson, do you mean to sit there and say that 
you are going to encourage that child to be a doctor? Do 
you want her to slave through seven years of medical 
school and then be a slave to her practice for the seventeen 
or seventy years she sticks with her profession Bw 

“Let’s let her decide,” I said hastily. “She has almost 
five years betore she graduates from high' school. During 
those five years she’ will change her mind at least five 
times * 

“Of course she will meet the nicest and smartest boys in 
the world at medical school,” mused my wife happily. “A 
doctor makes a splendid husband. He isn’t around enough 
to be a nuisance. He generally makes a very good living, 
and he stands high in the community. A girl could go to 
medical school for a while, couldn’t she ?”’ 
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A WEEKEND On The MOON 


ET ready for that trip to the 

Moon. Two of the important 
problems which have held up 
experimenting, and made the ride into 
outer space something farther in the 
future than most of us wanted to think 
about, are on the way toward solution. 
First of course, is the application of 
atomic energy to power motors and 
engines, which is now under investiga- 
tion. Although they are saying little, 
the scient ‘ts are sure that sooner or 
later they will develop an atomic power 
engine small enough to be put into the 


inter-stellar rocket. 


The second problem being solved, is 
that of how to avoid hitting or being 
hit by the millions of meteors and mete- 
orites which constantly fly through space. 

Scientists tell us that millions of me- 
teors, ranging from microscopic size to 
gigantic proportions, bombard the 
earth's atmosphere daily, but that all are 
“burned up” by the friction of the at- 
mosphere before arriving in the lower 
air regions. Occasional giant-sized me- 
teors penetrate the atmosphere and hit 
the earth’s surface in drastically re- 
duced size. 

lhe Army Air Forces, in developing 
newer giant rockets, has come across 
this problem, which it must solve. Army 
\ir Force technicians feel that it will 
become necessary to protect high flying 
air rockets and guided missiles from me 
teor interference by providing light- 
weight radar, which will permit the 
nissile or rocket to pick up on-coming 
meteors and change course, avoiding 
collision. 

Phe problem will be further studied 
when the AAF tests its newest air 
rocket, now under construction, with 


which they hope to reach a height of 


1 


130 miles. The knowledge they obtain 
will of course be applicable to inter- 
planetary space ships. 

Che rocket-to-the-moon flight, which 
has been talked about for centuries, will 
come to a comparatively early realiza- 
tion. The moon is only 238,857 miles 
from the Earth. Present-day rockets fly 
faster than scientists believe possible for 
a human being to stand. However, the 
rockets could be slowed down to 1,000 
miles an hour, thus making the trip in 
239 hours or roughly 10 days. 

Whether man can stand the strain of 
a trip at speeds greater than 1,000 miles 


This trial flight of the V-12 by moonlight may 
be the forerunner of actual trips to the moon 


By John L. Kent 


an hour remains to be seen. So far, 
\mericans have flown jet propelled air 
planes at speeds in excess of 600 miles 
an hour, and the Nazis had one buzz 
bomb powered fighter, the Jaeger P-13, 
As the 
war ended, they were planning to have 
a pilot fly it at 1,500 miles! 

There are several rocket societies in 
the United States. One of them, the 


U. S. Rocket Society, is engaged in the 


which hit 1,000 miles an hour. 


oddest lobbying yet witnessed in Wash- 
ington. The Society is campaigning to 
have Congress grant them a license to 
use atomic energy to power a moon 
rocket ! 

Members are urged by the president 
of the Society to write their Congress 
man, asking that their organization be 
granted license number one to use 
atomic power toward the construction 
of a moon space ship. 

Needless to say, some of the solons 
replied in a rather ambiguous way, 
others in a humorous manner tried to 
laugh off the proposal. But it is no 





laughing matter to the members of this 
and several other organizations who 
are working on rockets. They mean to 
get to the Moon and other planets, and 
atomic energy is the latest solution to 
the problem of a suitable fuel to power 
the giant ship through space. 

The rocket-to-the-moon is the obses 
sion of R. L. Farnsworth, the president 
of the U. S. Rocket Society. In a re 
cent issue of “Rockets,” the Magazine 
of Space Flight, he is calling upon all 
radio “hams’’—amateur radio operators 
—who are members of the organization 
to get in touch with the organization 
headquarters so that plans may be laid 
to form a national network of short 
wave stations for space travel radio 
communication. 

Under the well-established rules of 
first discovery, the nation whose citizens 
first touch and claim the land, can claim 
the territory. Thus, should an Ameri 
can rocket be the first to land on th 
Moon, the Moon would be United States 
territory. 

It is known among scientists and the 
professional and amateur “rocketeers” 
that other nations are planning spac« 
ships. All of them hope to use atomic 
energy, which fortunately, the United 
States still controls. 

There is being constructed, for ex 
ample, in an underground factory neat 
Paris, an Earth-to-Mars spaceship. Tests 
are to be held this year, although Prof 
Alexander Ananoff, director of Astro 
nautics at the Sorbonne, under whose 
direction the rocket experiments are car 
ried on, does not expect to send the 
rocket ship to Mars until 1960. 

Whether Americans or some othe 
nation will be the first to claim the 
Moon will depend upon how much effort 
the United States will expend and how 
much help it will give private organiza 
tions engaged in the effort. 

Since the United States at the pres 
ent time is the recognized leader in sci 
ence and industry and has the tools with 
which to build a space ship, it is not at 
all impossible that the first flag to strike 
the barren ashes of the Moon shall be 
the Stars and Stripes. 


After that, it will be only a matter of 


years before you can step up to the 
ticket window at your airport and say: 
“Two tickets to the Moon, please... 


xk 


er, round trip!” 








MAKE LIVING 


THEIR 


By Calvin T, Ryan 


RE you test conscious? If not, 
how have you escaped? The mil- 
the 


lassifvinge men in the service. Now the 


tary popularized idea in 


(;. I.s are out and taking advantage ot 
vhat the government is offering them, 
rackets are developing which promise to 


fest these men and rive them vocational 


euidance. In a highly materialistic civil 


zation, | uppo e we should expect the 
purious to develop along with the 
genuine, It seems too bad, though, that 


i false use of guidance should be panned 


ff on our men who are anxious to 


know what is best for them in life 


It is deplorable that these men are not 


elped in understanding the distinction 
vetween merely being trained and really 
We must all have train- 


being edu ated. 


ng to look after our creature needs, but 


education has to do with that part of 

in which has been superadded to the 
inimal (One may take a $1X weeks 
our se i” weld ng, o71 a 1X months 


course in typing, and receive sufficient 


training that he can make a living, 


ther thi being equal. But learning 


ike a living is not the same 


~ 


; 
hing as learning how to 


Men lose their positions more fre 


certain 


lack of 


ently because of a lack of 
its than trom 
isn’t always 


knowledge It 


hat one knows that makes for success 
Sometimes, and more otten than not, it 
s what one really is. When executives 
look for employees to hold important 


look for men with char 
health 


positions, they 


icter. Then comes good It is 


what men are alive to that gives them 
the qualities executives are looking for, 
ind men with poor health and bad char- 
acter are usually not alive to the right 
things 

the scientific data, 


Despite all ow 


schools, our homes, our popular press, 
continue to talk about “making a liv 
ing,” about preparing for a job. Well 
enough, if a man can’t add and subtract, 


if he can’t exhibit a vocabulary that is 


TRADE 


accurate and free from cheap slang, he 
is not technically prepared to hold posi- 
which skills 
Sut the data tell us those skills 


tions in those are funda- 


mental. 


aren't sufficient. We are beginning to 


consider human relationships. It is more 
important to like people than it is to like 


machines. It is more necessary to be 


unselfish and thoughtful of others than 
it is to be proficient in running a lathe 
or a typewriter. 


Take our tragic interest in juvenile 


delinquency, on which we seem willing 


to spend thousands of dollars. Of course, 


adolescent boys and girls should be 


taught some skill or skills. Keeping them 
busy may keep them out of mischief 


while they are busy. But most convicts 


are notoriously poor musicians. Very 


few of them can carry a tune, or play 
an instrument. If the average delinquent, 
young or old, is below the national aver 
age in musical interests and accomplish- 


ments, maybe such an_ interest is 


vholesome, socially valuable 


In a city of ten thousand, with an 


thove average system of public and 


parochial schools, supporting a band, an 


orchestra, and several choral groups, the 


bovs who have been arrested for break- 
ine street lights and destroving city 
property have not been from the musi 


groups. The idea of a criminal being a 


type is passe. He isn’t born that way. 





“They look for men of character.” 
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Education should make life 
worth living, states this writer 


who believes vocational training 


is being over emphasized in our 


current educational program. 





He acquires it. Tell the kind of 
music your child likes, and I'll tell you 


me 


where to find him at night. 

Let’s take the Juvenile Court again. 
According to Justice Panken of New 
York City, boys and girls who read are 
not sent to his court. Boys and girls 
grow up not knowing there is any world 


different, let alone better, than the one 


in which they have their existence. 
Reading shows them another world 


Justice Panken has his boys read and 
While 


scientifically carried out studies to show 


report to him. we have no 


that books will influence a reader's life, 
Justice Panken says he has observed the 
effect of reading on too many “bad 
boys” to doubt its efficacy. 

The work being done in the Clinic of 
the Catholic University in Washington 
D. C., has also passed the wish-fulfill 
ment stage. The Department of Psy 
chology calls its work bibliotherapy. It 
prescribes books as many other clinics 
prescribe medicines. 

Vocational guidance rackets have no 
tests for a G. I.’s native ability to handle 
I doubt any 


human relations. such ser. 


ice will tell a veteran how to live stu 


cesstully. 
Strangely enough, the popular idea is 


that an education is to prepare vouth 


“to make a living.” That certainly is a 


major purpose of an education, but 


knowing how to live after one has mack 
his living may be of greater importance: 
One can hardly streamline his education. 
He can streamline his training. He can 


streamline his accumulation of credits 


in the registrar’s office. But that is no 


guarantee of a real education, or of 
how to live successfully. 

Now we have some proof that it does 
in high 


boy Ss 


matter what a student studies 


school and college. For instance, 
and girls who are interested in and do 
well in English in high school make 
better moral, religious and social adjust- 
ments in college than those who are not 
interested. 

In a study made in a woman’s college 
South, it 


who took the liberal arts courses con- 


in the was tound that those 


tinued to develop their moral judgments 
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after the first year; whereas those who 
took the commercial courses did not. 
There is nothing about keeping books, 
running office machines, taking short 
hand, however important they are, and 
no one can doubt their worth, their 
necessity in the modern business world, 
that will do more than train one in the 
skills necessary for the job. <A type- 
writer was never designed to be a great 
emancipator. Great literature is. There 
is nothing about an adding machine to 
build within the operator character, 
lovalty, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, or 
poise. There is in the liberal arts 
subjects when rightly taught. There 1s 
nothing about keeping a set of books 
that will make one alive to the beautiful 
and the good. There is in music and 
poetry. 

Nothing could be further from my in- 
tentions than to disparage commercial, 
or any other vocational organization or 
activity. I simply want to emphasize 


“Reading shows them another world.” 


that by their nature they can do no more 
than train. That is all that is claimed 
for them. But the youth going out in 
the modern world will have to live with 
human beings. He will have human re 
lationships. He will be expected to have 
character. He will need to have a pas 
sion for knowledge. He must have ac 
ceptable manners, or, what is more im 
portant, a manner. 

A year 


freshmen to write out what they ex- 


go, | asked a class of forty 


s 


pected college to do for them. Thirty 
seven of the group mentioned nothing 
beyond getting them ready to hold a job. 
They were going to be teachers, nurses, 
salesmen, and doctors, and they had 
come to college “to learn how.” The 
three remaining members did expect col 
lege to do something to their personal- 
ities, to their mind-sets and attitudes. 
It was the most tragic assignment | 
think I ever gave. Also the most reveal 
ing. It showed what those young people 


had, or had not, been taught at home and 
in high school. 

When General Douglas MacArthur 
accepted the surrender of the Japanese 
forces that famous day in 1945, he said: 
“We have had our last chance. If we do 
not devise some greater and more equi 
table svstem Armageddon will be at our 
door. The problem basically is theolog 
ical and involves a_ spiritual recrudes- 
cence and improvement of human 
character that will synchronize with our 
almost matchless advance in science, art. 
literature and all material and cultural 
developments of the past two thousand 
years. It must be of the spirit if we are 
to save the flesh.” 

That expresses for me what education 
faces as its real problem. Not training 
in jobs merely. Not facts about litera 
ture and art. But something which will 
be of the spirit, for only then can we 
save the flesh.: Only then- will life be 


x*k 


worth living. 
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HOW TO MEET THE 





J] : George Frederick 
e < 


s the significant 


ta \T 
and 
wigan by 


rb tive 
NO! 


a 


about ourselves 


most 
word ever 
human kind? 
lt is the 
The 
naked truth 
has apparently fashioned 


necd NO in ow 


to evolve our moral, emotional 


wort 


word faces us with the 
that nature 
so that we 
life if we are 


ple nity 
and intel 


lectual muscles. NO is the medicine ball 
that pulls the fat off of us; NO is the 
intidote to the slow poisons of indul 
fence, ease and sheltering. Even the 
aea of Eden and of Biblical man began 
with NO--the denial of the garden of 
Eden to Adam and Eve after the deadly 
YES of the appk 


look at the rest of history. Darius, 
Alexander and Caeser said NO and con 
quered while Mark Anthony, Nero, 
George III, Louis XIV and others said 
YES and failed. A thousand able men 
have gone to their graves unsung be 
cause they could not say NO while an 
equal number have languished midway 
between fame and oblivion because they 


and YES. 
Milton to blindness, and 
deafness, “You shall 
“No!” said Crom 
old might of kings, “You 


digenity of the 


wavered weakly between NO 


“NO?” 


Beethoven to 


said 
not 
end my creativeness.” 
well to the age 
shall not trample down the 
individual.” “NO!” said George Wash- 

to inditterence, lack ot 
defeat, cold dis- 
“You 


American liberty.” 


slander, 


and endless 


supplies, 


couragement, shall not overcome 


the spark 
NO is even behind the inventor and 
“NO!” said Bell, “It is 
absurd that a human voice can travel 
“No!” said Wilbur 
“Tt is not silly to believe that 
can fly.” 


advocates or 


scientist not 


over a wire.” 
Wright, 
a human being 
salesmen 


Great able 


never fear NO. Indeed they learn to 
respect the NO far more than the YES 
because, like good swordsmen, they pre 
fer to battle for their victory 

That is why the study of the differ 
ent kinds of NO is the study of the dit 


ferent elements ot and is of th 


tT OTeS< 
TOLTeSS 
pl >» | 


utmost importance in character develop 


ment. So, let us turn to the kind ot 
NO’s we encounter when we endeavor to 
sell or influence them. These NO’s 
arise out of various kinds of personality 
and character and they classify then 
elves into number of recognizable 
groups, each calling 1o1 special treat 
ment in order to overcome it we ar 
win others over to our side 

Here are several such NO’s with the 
key as to how you might comhat then 


THE IGNORANCE NO—The 


, ‘ 
obstacle, the 


cnemy or . 
NO you will meet an 


calable here 
is the Ignorance NO. Ignorance defi 
] i 
nitely generates fear, repression an 
fusal to change Only patient, dete1 


mined applications in small pellets, ane 


dramatizations of knowledge, coupled 


with humanistic, diplomatic understand 
ing of the psychology of ignorance will 
sweep away this NO 

Tee TOV ALT} VO—The back 
wash of a good trait sets up this NO 
People oiten have an unconscious loy 
alty to long-held allegiances, prides, 


wavs of life and early indoctrination 


They are ashamed to change, or 


perience sheer inertia. To win against 
this you must build new loyalties for 
them out of new ideas and remodeled 
and re-analyzed emotions. 


THE PROCRASTINATING NO— 
A large percentage of people are tem- 
They delay 


as though their 


peramental procrastinators. 


all action and decision 


wills are frozen stiff. They wait until 
some circumstance almost forces ac- 
tion and decision. This kind of NO 


demands that you bring about some such 
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action crisis by relentlessly confronting 
them with strong incentive, even a kind 
of mental or emotional push. 


THE TIMIDITY NO —AIl new 
steps make many people timid. They 
have vague doubts and fears. To van 


quish such a NO their courage must be 


lifted for them, their anxieties calmed, 


their step forward shown to be without 
unexpected complica 


serious risk or 


tions. 

THE IMPATIENT NO—Too many 
people have quick tempers, neurotic or 
NO comes too 


especially 


irascible natures. Their 


) 


fast, too nervously, if you are 


gracious or undet 


Never 


never 


not as diplomatic, 


standing as you might be. notice 


this NO, 
people of it. 


remind 
hadn't 
and go right on from there 


never accept it, 

Treat it as if it 

been uttered 
but with extra graciousness. 

HE INDECISIVE NO—Making 
decisions is for many people an almost 
literally 
Their 


impossible process. They are 


ilmost incapable of making them. 
NO is 


an avoidance of decision. T] 


therefore a defense mechanism, 
ley Want you 
mental and emo 
Do it 
interest, do it 
NO. 
When 


throes of um 


to help work out their 


tional processes toward decision. 
honestly, do it in their 
] 


\W ell 


and you can break their 
THE DISCOMFORT NO 


human beings are in the 


comfortable reactions or circumstances 


their NO comes too readily. Pain, de 
pression, worry, physical irritation, 
fear, anger or even over-elation and 
extra happiness may for the time being 

ect a barricade of formidable NO 
to you. Retreat in good cheer and come 
back later. 

THE ARBITRARY NO—It seem: 
to be instinctive to some natures to ex 
press themselves in an arbitrary, con 
trary manner. Just to be peremptory 


NO will 


in your 


the flash out at 


“to Set vou 


ind sharp, vou 


” Take it 


place 


ng and show no‘sign of regarding 


as an affront or discourtesy. Even 
appear to accept the NO and then later 
another angle, 
NO 
valid when it was spoken but not valid 
Such folk 


to be back to 


make a fresh sortie from 
treating the arbitrary as something 
now. 
clad 
basis. 

THE 


is for 


arbitrary usually are 


brought a reasonable 
SHOW-OFF NO—Everything 
some people secondary to their 
They will set up a NO 
to bluster 
power or 


vanity and ego. 
to be 
authority, 


show 
willfulness. Such 
NO is hard to shift, for once the ego 


solely able and 


is bound up in it, it feels flouted if it is 
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Feed that ego in some other 
way so it is satisfied and relaxes its NO. 
Never try to smash the showoff, over- = 
feed him instead! 

THE STUBBORNNESS NO—Such = 
a NO is often the fruit of a judgment = 


Ueda oem 


or commitment once made and now stub- = 
bornly stuck to. Never argue with such 


Refer strongly and 





complimentarily to such persons’ judg- 
ment—that puts them on a spot requir- : 
ing the use of judgment and it will be = 
their stubborn pride to use it compe- 3 





THE OVER-LOGICAL NO—Logic 


sense, feeling and humanistic consider- = 
ations. Some people have a way of push- 
ing logic to extremes and their resultant 
NO is a very steely product to combat. 
is only one way to joust with 1 
you must be able to out-logic the logi- 
cian, and then he will logically concede 


Don’t use the emotional 


THE VINDICTIVE NO—Unknown 
perhaps to you the person may be vin- 
dictive in his attitude toward you, or 
general way toward all life or some 
The vindictive NO is bitter and 
malign and it is out to punish. 
an be vanquished by its opposites— 
open, frank, unheated good will and fine 
A few such types respond to a 
cood hard fight, but the most reliable 
is the fabled south-wind’s gen- 


tleness as opposed to the harsh north- 


PERSONAL 


sets up a NO barrier, what can be done? 





Is such a NO unconquerable? In some 
some people are sharp and 
clear in their rejections of others and 
there is little to do if it is more than 
merely a factual misunderstanding. But 
some personal NO’s are built upon sheer 
misconceptions and even hearsay and 
such NO’s can be vanquished. 

THE AUTHENTIC NO—Here we 
must deal with the most formidable of 
all NO’s, the great tact of life, genuine 
defeat. There is such a thing, of course. 
Some NO’s cannot be surmounted, must 
he accepted and borne like a scar; NO’s 
that transcend all further effort. There 





is only one answer to this NO: accept it 
philosophically, if it is of this authentic 
kind, and go on from there to other 








The rain that fell when this first Kiwanis Veteran's Home was dedicated by the Kiwanis Club 


of Petersburg, Virginia, only emphasized this contribution to the housing problem. 


PETERSBURG VETERANS COME IN OUT OF THE RAIN 
By Charles Smith 


MEMBER, KIWANIS 


“1. someone hadn’t had children there 
wouldn’t be any landlords. In this fricndly 
city is there a landlord who can remember 
when he was a little brat running around 
pestering people who resented his living. 
=I would like an apartment. Have no 
children or pets, but can’t promise that | 
will not.” When Petersburg, Virginia, 
Kiwanians read this ad and others similar 
to it that veterans had run in the local 
paper they decided it was time for action 
and not talk. 
\fter looking around they found a lay 

Newport News, 
housing 


out made to order, In 


Virginia, a large government 


development of 5,200 houses was. being 


abandoned, so why not form the Kiwanis 


Veterans Housing Corporation, for the 


purpose of making these 5,200 houses 
available to veterans. The corporation 
found that these houses could be pur- 


chased for veterans, with two bedrooms 
for $890. They were located almost 100 
miles from Petersburg and had to be re- 
finished when they were assembled on the 
veteran’s site. So arrangements were 
made for dismantling the houses, moving 
them to the veterans lot, erecting them 
and handling details of electrical, plumb- 
ing and other contracts to get the house 
in practically new condition. Their work 
didn’t end until the house was all ready 
for the occupant. 

The bankers worked it out 
veteran could move into a two bedroom 
house without a down payment and after 
= paying from twenty-five to thirty dollars 
= a month he would own his own home in 
= ten years. This figure is much lower than 
: the prevailing rents in the town for any 
= similar house. 

And how did the vets go for this idea? 
= When the plan was announced in the 
= paper the corporation received 300 appli- 
To facilitate matters a committee 


so that a 





= Cants. 


was appointed to designate which of the 
applicants should get the 
first houses. The original arrangements 
had only allowed for 20 houses. Ina few 
days eight granted and just 


many worthy 


more wert 
before the first house was completely as- 
sembled they found they would be able 
The applicants were 
of all kinds and types. First consideration 


to get many more, 
had to be given to the hardship of each 
Those with several chil- 
dren, of course, headed the list. The job 
was not an easy one because most of their 
with tearful 


individual case. 


nterviews were wives of 
veterans. 

Local workmen cooperated nicely and 
did a fine job of getting the 
erected and finished promptly. 

When the first house was completed 
and ready for occupancy, a dedication 
ceremony was broadcast from the living- 
room of the first lucky veteran. And the 
entire Kiwanis club was on hand to help 
present the key to its new owner. 

\ bit about the homes—the veterans’ 
houses are neat—clean and substantial. 
They haven’t bathtubs yet but shower 
stalls have been furnished and tubs will 
come later. A typical home includes a 
living room, bath, kitchen and two bed- 
rooms. They have hardwood floors, good 
foundations and are completely refinished 
and painted inside and out. Heat, hot 
water and modern electrical wiring is 
built into the house before delivery. 

The enthusiastic about 
their new homes and the reason is they 
are really houses and better than all the 
visionary projects which have been floated 
into the air since the multitude of veterans 
have started looking for homes, 

Yes, Petersburg Kiwanians were deter- 
mined to show veterans that the folks 


houses 


veterans are 


they had fought for were worthy, and 
they did. 
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There’s no need to “win over” the farmer—he’s already on your side 


but he appears as if he isn’t because he is seldom treated that way 
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NO NEED FOR CONFLICT 


“N ELDOM have 
busine man 


a ore nearly parallel, 


need To! CO 


and nevet 


is there been a greater 


1 the two in helping old 


peration betwee 


ver equilibriut 


(he tarmer is a_ busine man with 

ble i busing He \ lith 
i ti ime a tev vith labor 
lane busin evel ind politicians 
lie must » buy and sell at the right 
tinny keep records, plead tor scarce 

terial vatch numerous business de- 
tail 

1 uggles with the OPA put him 

int up with the business man. Both 
are nservative, and both want a rela- 
tively tree economy for exercise of their 
nit { 

iv’s farmer is in a mood for co 
erat not erely in neighborhood 
usk hee ind threshing crews, but 

t itional scale. ““Town 
busi has tound, 1s nearly as 
tant unning his own farm 

With t rcumstances to clear the 

Dusan man 0 far as public 
rT cerned, can finally break 
‘ my } 1 posed by the “incor- 
\ the place to start Develop 
utual interest project lwo men 
ich other on the campus, remain 
mere acquaintances, but when they 
itive te they become 

rie 

\mong dozens ot these mutual inter 
t p ect ul there are at least sev 

eral ble tor everv Kiwanis club 

is the development of airports As an 
helds usually are located outside city 
limuts, they form almost an ideal project 


for developing support from both farm 
eTs and townspeople 


Several vears ago there were news 


stories about farm families who refused 


to tear down windmills and other ob 


structions to flying which were adjacent 
Criticism in these cases 
to the The 


city person with unbridled airport enthu- 


to airports 


wasnt always tan farmer 


siasm forgot that the farmer probably 
had spent many vears building up his 


the interests of the 


and the farmer been 


By William Goettler 


~ 


farmstead or the fertility of his land 


It was achievement of his own hands, 


and he had sentiment for it. Ot 
he didn’t want 
Much of the 


consequent 


course, 
to move 


unfortunate publicity and 


the opposition to airports 


from people might have been 


country 





avoided simply by appointing farmers to 
committees when airfield plans were first 


then 


discussed. Farmers would have 
location, 
They 
might have helped to avoid impositions 
Where these could 


have 


understood the problems ot 


finance, and connecting highways 


upon farm families 


not have been avoided, 


they would 
land owners that 


] 


aided in persuading the 
the sacrifice was for public goor 

Instead of having the project super 
imposed upon him by the “white shirts,” 
the farmer would have had a share in 
the planning. He would have known 
that his interests were protected so far 
as possible. 

The result of cooperation would have 
heen that the business man would obtain 


the airport, and what is more, would 


have made a great many friends among 
farm people. He would have helped to 
build a bloc for accomplishment of even 


more important projects. 


County zoning is another project that 
Wars with 


not always figuratively 


can accomplish much good. 
pitchtorks—and 
have been declared when roadhouses 
moved into quiet rural communities, or 
some industry constructed a plant that 
became an unnecessary nuisance. 


Here again let’s consider the farmer’s 


position. Roadhouses, which are the 
worst offenders, cause disturbance: 
through revelry and late night traffic 
Highway hazards are increased. Hood 


attracted, 
the 


lums are Lacking police pro 


tection, farmer finds his property 


endangered. Only country people know 


how long it takes a county sheriff to 


arrive at the scene of disturbances. Fur 


thermore, farm communities, while not 


ly “dry,” 
the 


stricted taverns and roadhouses. 


necessari usually resent on 


moral grounds presence of unre- 


Factories and reduction plants, emit 


objectionable odors, also hav 


ting 
brought protests from farm families. 
Particularly since industry is expand 
ing beyond city limits, a zoning project 
should be placed high on the list for 
consideration. 
The 


areas, 


farmer, especially in advanced 


is not “agin” everything. He will 
ippreciate the political pressure brought 
by city people to help him eliminat 


nuisances, and he, in turn, will accept 
inconveniences if his community is real 
ly benefited. 

The best opportunity for cooperation 
in many areas is the establishment ot 
community schools. There are thousands 
ot one-room “white knowledge boxes” 
in the United States with less than 10 
pupils, and many have five or even one 

(his one-room school has passed its 
day, and larger units undoubtedly will 
be constructed. However, farmers plan 
to keep their school systems separat 
irom those in towns and cities 

Community leaders, attempting to im 
prove rural school systems, find it un 
the 


school.” Ill feeling has been created by 


Wise to use term ‘consolidated 


blundered plans for community school 
systems. Farmers developed the notion 


that children in overalls were the sub- 





Sayeies. + 


Sahota 
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ject of ridicule at “town schools,” and 
that athletics and other extra-curricular 
activities weaned interest away from 
chores and 4-H Club calves. 

At least one farm organization actu- 
ally recommends segregation. . . . But 
is this a wise policy? We talk about 
world understanding, yet plan to segre 
gate farm and city children, It’s a no- 
tion from the horse and buggy days! 

Not only would the plan waste money, 
but it would perpetuate the caste system 
in which living outside the city limits 
would be similar to “living across the 
tracks.” The community would fail to 
take advantage of a splendid opportunity 
for understanding between city and 
country children. 

The farmer has some justification for 
his attitude. However, his objections 
can be largely overcome, it seems, by 
stress on agricultural courses, 
Activi 
particu- 


more 
manual training, and mechanics. 
ties of interest to farm youth 

larly glorifying farm life, if that is still 
necessary in 1947—could be added. 
Some of the old derision continues, 
but the current farm prosperity and the 
standards will 


raising of rural living 


eliminate it entirely. Farm children, 
growing more sophisticated every year, 
will cooperate by eliminating the muddy 
shoes and the overalls. 

The farmer himself will realize that 
veaning a few of his sons and daugh- 
farm is best for 


ters away from the 


agriculture. The need for farm labor 


IS passing. 


In fact, unable to buy addi 
tional land to set up his children on 
farms of their own, the farmer will be 
glad to have them educated for urban 
positions. 

Much money in the next several years 
will be 
school buildings. The plan of the rural 


spent on construction of new 
school system will be decided for 30 or 
40 years. Now is the time to take action 
in determining policy! 

Roads offer another possibility for a 
project. Farmers frequently complain 
with some justification that when main 
highways are modernized the farmer is 
left “sitting at the end of a strip of 
mud.” There are two extreme points of 
view. The one is that side roads serve 
so few that expense of improvement is 
not justified. The other is pavement to 
every mailbox. 

The 


the extremes. <A 


solution, of course, is between 


farmer-business man 
committee might help work out a com- 
promise, and prevent decisions by boards 
ot supervisors from being made primari- 


ly for political considerations, 


Farmers who are marooned at the end 
of a dirt road when the bottom goes out 
in the spring will appreciate help of the 
business man in obtaining at least a fair 
share of road improvements. Friend 
ships really can be cemented here! 
larger objective. 


Again there is a 


Farmer-business man surveillance of 
road programs will show the way toward 
closer observance by impartial groups 
of other political affairs. Members of 
a state highway commission, for ex 
ample, will listen politely but will prom 
ise nothing when one group asks for a 
project; but when farmers and business 
men both call, action is assured. 

faxes also present many ready made 
issues that will bring response from both 
the farmer and the business man. Ex 
perience has shown that where coopera 


tion of farm leaders is obtained in tax 


ANCE 


DINE 0 





projects, results are more certain. Other- 
wise enthusiasm wanes rapidly. 

Representatives of tax paying inter 
ests today, as a rule, form just another 
lobby in our county and state govern 
ments. Their objectives often are as 
selfish as those of spending lobbies. A 
tax lobby for the public is needed. The 
extent to which votes are forced by 
personal interest groups is understood 
only when one reviews work by state 
legislatures. 

A tax project is worth trial anywhere. 
Much tax money is spent locally. Waste 
here can be trimmed by an active tax 
committee. Furthermore, where expendi- 
worthwhile, officials 


tures are county 


can be supported. Honest and compe- 
tent boards of supervisors are bound to 
appreciate being corroborated in their 
decisions. 

other projects is 


Foremost among 


public health improvement. Failure to 


raise health standards, particularly in 
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rural areas, 1S due in part to lack ot 
hospitals close at hand. Neither tarmers 
nor town people in many communities 
can finance a hospital building and equip- 
ment by themselves. It’s a project for 
both of them, with representatives of 
both formulating the plans. As a result, 
the farmer will teel that he has a share 
in the project, and when elections are 
held or contributions solicited, he will 
support it. 

\nd why not a project building the 
‘most beautiful farmsteads in Ameri- 
ca?” Because of the tremendous inter- 
est in farm living at present, this slogan 
has real publicity value. 

Some communities have had contests 
sponsored largely by city business men, 
in which pictures of a farmstead were 
taken in the spring and again in the fall 
to show progress in beautification of the 


yard. A 


must be cooperative with farmers them- 


home or project of this sort 


selves aiding in its promotion. 


Business men concerned with tow: 
and country welfare have been respon 
sible for introducing new crops and im 
proved methods of farming. In West 


Frankfort, Illinois, for example, business 
and professional men hired a full time 
specialist to help in promotion ot a to 
This year 100 


farmers in that area put out 350 acres 


mato growing project. 


of tomato plants to increase their income 
considerably. Business in other commu- 


nities, especially where farming tech 


niques are backward, have raised in 
comes of their respective areas by lend 
ing or renting improved breeding stock 

Many irritations between the farmer 
and the business man can be avoided by 
calling farm representatives into meet 
ings where simple matters as store clos 
ing hours and parking meters are dis 
cussed. Only in this way can the two 
make each other understand their prob 
lems. As a result, instead of being irri- 
tated when he must put a coin into a 
parking meter, the farmer realizes that 
the meter is there to assure him con- 
venient parking space. 

Parking areas reserved for rural cars 
ind a delivery service from the shopping 
center to this point are among other 
projects that farmers and business men 
can work out for mutual benefit and 
convenience. 

These are but a few of the projects 
possible for Kiwanis clubs in any farm- 
One 
look for problems. The difficulty is only 


ing community. doesn’t have to 
in preventing importance of an endeavor 
from overshadowing the real goal of 
setting precedents for city and farm 


xk 


cor yperation, 
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BY ROE FULKERSON 





f he knows what that condition is t 


THE FUTURE IS BRIGHTER almost any condition—if 
under the bureaucrats what was law one day wa 


IN THE United States even the most dyed-in-the-wool De, but 
xt, and the manutacturer and the busines 








La 
Democrat can view the recent election with a certain amount changed the ne 1 
ot grim tortitude Both the house of Congress and the man never knew where the \ stood 
Senate were swept into office because ot So, there is hope. Hope tor both parties who are 
certain definite pre-election promise Satished t et needed retort . nl re little interest 

They have pledged themselves to a who gets the 
twenty per cent reduction in taxes, 
vhich has a great por ketbook appeal to s\ Wha peo ‘w § f 

tax ridden people X 

hey are obligated to abolish price Mark S 
restrictions, and since these have handi 

ipped builders, landlords and tenants THIRTY THOUSAND NEW ONE 

or years, this, too, will be a popular move IN THE last two vears we have had an increase of thirty 

Phe pt ; 7 hake loose from the public payroll mil thousand menibers The Kiwanis education otf these thirt) 
lions of wartime civilian employes who hang like barnacles thousand men \ Herculean task, but without that ed 
© the hull of the ship of stat tion they Will SO be Kiwanis « ual 

Last, and far from least, they agree to take the country ties \n uneducate Kiwanian is like 

, eee ee 7 Oe ees See 

it of the hands of the bureaucrats and give it back to the iny other miiterate any. We Sane: oe yee 
people This promises the end of bureaucratic directive by things which would be scoffed at b 

which had the force of law, and the restoration of privat in educated 
enterprise in which the law ol supply and demand prevail In addition t their lack ot Niwani 
and where high quality and service compete with lov education, these thirty thousand new 
quality and mass production . mien have had little or no experience of 

interclub meeting If a new man sees 


It is true that some of these hoped-for reformations were 
¢ only his own club in action, his Kiwanis viewpoint 


accomplished before the old party went out of power, for 
whack all credit ic due then limited that he is likely to think of Kiwanis as a’ purely local 
It is equally true that pre election promises should always organization, and not very important 
be taken with a grain of salt, because accomplishments are li, on the contrary, he goes with his fellow members t 
rarely up to the promises ther Kiwanis clubs in his vicinity and sees these clubs i1 
But we can have greater confidence than under ordinary ction, sees the type of men who compose them, he gets 
ircumstances because the winners are looking ahead to ar road ind better view of Kiwanis 
even greater victorv two vears from now. For them to elect Now that gas is plentiful, and a lucky few of us have 
president, it will be necessary to keep all these promises new cars or at least new tires, it is high time that thes 
labor which now interclub meetings were resumed. There are two definite 


nd, further than that, put a curb on 
dominates and hamstrings industry by-products of interclub meetings. First, they are a definite 


It is unfair to give no credit tor statesmanship to profes 


but even if no credit for unselfishness is 


part of Kiwanis education. Second, they achieve a long 


established Kiwanis objective. Such trips help t 


to build more 


sional politicians, 


in power must perforce keep these pre enduring friendships among old and new members. 


given, the party now 


election promises or be beaten at the polls two years from We are guaranteed life, liberty and the pursuit of happi 


wvernment can guarantee happiness. It can 


ness, but no g 


now, 

By far the most encouraging change of all is the elimina- only grant a man the right to pursue it. So also no Kiwanis 
tion of the bureaucrats. College economists who never met club can guarantee men enduring friendships. But Kiwanis 
a payroll, and book theorists without industrial experience, can guarantee them the opportunity to make friends. These 
have been passing directives by which business had to abide. interclub meetings are friendship factories working time 


American business man can thrive and prosper under = and time and a half 


The 
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THERE SHALL BE MUSIC 
THERE are few activities in which a Kiwanis club can 
engage which bring more satisfaction than sponsoring a 
school band. 

When the band 


games, at track meets and for other 


plays at football 
school activities, it adds thrill and en- 
joyment for every citizen. It adds joy 
and excitement when the band _ struts 
down the street at the head of parades 
and processions. 

All this is only a small part of the 
benefit to the community of a_ school 
band. In every town there are many children whose families 
cannot afford to give them cultural advantages. They are 
especially underprivileged insofar as music is concerned. 
Membership in a school band will bring lasting joy into 
their lives. 

Membership in the school band also keeps them off the 
streets, and out of the corner gangs. Band members seldon 
become problem children headed for the juvenile courts and 
later gangster and criminal activities. 

Every town has experienced musicans who will teach and 
train these bands for the love of music as well as a civic 
duty. In every town there are band instruments not in use 
which can be borrowed, or may even be given to the band. 

This materially reduces the expense to the sponsoring club, 
since it will need only to buy music and enough instruments 
to fill in. 


are a must—wild and gay uniforms which add so much to 


Later, when the band has proved itself, uniforms 


the joy of the band members and the public. 

It is little trouble to get contributions for such an activity. 
An appeal to the club members and to the public will bring 
contributions rolling in. Every town wants to do the best 
it can for its children. 

By all means let’s have more children’s bands! 


“Each time I pass a church 
I always pay a visit, 
So, when at last I'm carried in, 
The Lord won't say, “Who is it?” 

Essay of a small boy. 
HISTORY 
A DOZEN years ago Kiwanis International started a his- 
tory of the organization. Although Kiwanis was less than 
twenty years old at that time, much of the history of 
Kiwanis had been lost in the cobwebby 
past. 

Dates of charters, dates of organiza- 
tion of the different clubs, and a hundred 
other matters worthy of a place in the 
history had been lost forever. 

The Jate Past International President 





John Moss devoted the last ten years of 
his life to the task, and was by no means 
finished when death called him. He had lived through that 
history, but there were many facts he had been unable to 
verify. When John died, Merton Heiss, then editor of 7he 
Kiwanis Magasine, and another great Kiwanis old timer, 
took up the work and produced the present all too brief 
history of the International organization. 

Write your club history as you make it! Your club, your 
district and International will some day call on you for the 
history of your particular club, and if you record that his- 
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tory now that it is alive and the facts are readily obtainable, 
your achievements and your activities will not be lost to 
future Kiwanians who would like to know about them. 

It is a simple task to write the history of one local club. 
If this is done by every club, it will be simple to write the 
history of the district, and in turn the history of the Inter- 
national organization. 

The New Jersey District has done an outstanding job of 
a district history. The book contains a brief history of Ki- 
wanis International, a detailed history of the district, and of 
each of its district governors, and finally a careful history 
of each club in the district. 

li every district had such a history, a complete history of 
Kiwanis International would be merely a matter of compila 
tion. We hope that every club and every district will follow 
the splendid example of New Jersey. 


In the United States we have a national debt of 
$270,000,000,000. We are really living on borrowed 
money: we are paying about $6,000,000,000 a year 
interest on that debt. If you want something to 


worry about, there it is! 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING 
THE Kiwanian does not live who has not heard a hundred 
speeches too long to one which was too short. 

A Kiwanian never attended many meetings without realiz 
ing that he has sat through a hundred 
programs which were too long to one 
which was too short. 

Unfortunately, the business man of 
this continent has the feeling that if he 
devotes more than one hour to his 
luncheon, his business will go to the 





bow wows. We all rush madly through 
our midday meal until we have to figure 
out how to get rid of our stomach ulcers. contracted at 


Kiwanis luncheons s¢ 


that we can go to more Kiwanis 
luncheons and contract more stomach ulcers. 

\s there seems to be no way on earth to induce our 
members to have more leisurely luncheons, the only thing 
to do is to watch our luncheon programs to make sure that 
we do not have too much of a good thing. 

Our speakers must be warned that we must be up and 
away at a certain hour. The speaker of the day must dam 
the flow of his eloquence lest our members damn the flow 
of his eloquence. 

The managers of radio studios have set us a fine example 
in the way they time their broadcasts to the second. They 
begin and end on the tick of the watch. Program chairmen 
and club presidents can do exactly the same thing if they 
watch their step. 

Nothing so interferes with regular Kiwanis attendance as 
irregular timing of programs. Kiwanians make their en- 
gagements so that they can be at Kiwanis at a definite hour, 
and their post-luncheon engagements are based on _ their 
being back in their offices at a definite hour. 

An elder in a church assured the new parson that some 
ministers had delivered sermons an hour long, but the 
records of the church showed that no souls had ever been 
saved after the first twenty minutes. It is equally true that 
no Kiwanis speaker ever put across an idea after he had 
been talking twenty minutes, so he might as well stop at 
that point. 
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| he year 1946 saw more communities join the Kiwanis family 
than any year since 1922. Ave raging thirty-four members these 
strong clubs have added over seven thousand Kiwanians to our 
rosier. Seventy-one of these Kiwanis clubs were comple ted by the 
Accredited Representatives shown on this page. To them goes 


thi accolad — well done! 
Roy F. Cooke Harold Danner 
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TEEN TOWN PROVES 
POPULAR WITH TEEN AGERS 


Hundreds of teen-agers in Elizabethton, 


Tennessee, remain comparatively calm in 
The 


weekly cost of their favorite recreation 


a world of skyrocketing prices, 


is only two cents—thanks to their Ki- 
wanis-sponsored Teen Town. 

This small charge, Teen Town’s an 
nual membership tax of $1.00, is open 


sesame for the kids to dancing, parties, 


gab fests, ping pong, darts, football, 
checkers and a score of other games. 


Located in a neat white frame build- 
ing, Teen Town is a miniature city 
within a city. Although all activities 
are chaperoned by a Kiwanian and his 
wife, the organization is governed solely 
by its own Youth Committee composed 
of a mayor, vice-mayor, recorder and 
seven eldermen. 

All building maintenance expenses are 
paid by Kiwanians who have invested 


four to five thousand dollars in the struc 


ture. Yearly membership fees go directly 


 » 


Every year a painting bee is held by the Spokane, 


a AT Saas 


Washington, club at which at | 


























to the entertainment committee for pur- 
chase of new records, games and other 
essentials. 

Teen Town membership 
is open to all boys and 
girls between the ages of 
fourteen and nineteen. 
Memberships may be re- 
called, however, for viola- 
tions of the rules governing 
the build- 
Party plans and busi- 


conduct within 
ing. 
ness matters are discussed 
by the Teen Town officers 
at a monthly executive 
hoard meeting, attended by 
a Kiwanian representative. 

The 
this organization has been 
John P. 
man of the 
Work 


Elizabethton Kiwanis club. 


guiding spirit of 


Lamb, Jr., chair- 
Joys and Girls 


Committee of the 


It was he who originally — flying. 


suggested its establishment, 








. Bi 
oe Pt. 


Phsaie 


east one widowed 


mother's house is painted. Here sixteen Kiwanians put the finishing touches on a two-story building. 
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he has been its foremost 


nent since the official 


and 


expo- 


opening in 1945. 


CONTESTS KEEP 
THEM ON QUI VIVE 





The Committee of the 


Rome, Georgia, club has cooperated with 


Agriculture 


the County Agent and the County Home 
Demonstration agent in conducting two 
contests among boys and girls in the 
With the County 


they have instigated a corn growing 


rural area. Agent 
contest among 4-H club boys to en- 
courage a higher vield of corn per acre. 
Each boy must cultivate a minimum of 
one acre to qualify in the contest and the 


boy who harvests the most top quality 





While a skyful of planes roared overhead the Hayward, California, 
Pioneer Days Fiesta parade passed the reviewing stand with colors 


This three-day festival was the idea of Hayward Kiwanians 
who influenced all civic clubs in their community to pull together 


in getting the Fiesta under way. 


corn wins the first of several prizes. 
lor the girls of the county the com- 
mittee sponsors a gardening contest in 
which twenty-five selected girls are fur 
nished garden seeds and plants. 
Another phase of the girls’ division 
is a room improvement and home land 
scaping contest. Prizes are given to the 


young lady with the best results 


CLUB COOPERATES TO 
KEEP HIS RECORD CLEAN 


The 
record of 
Norwalk, Connecticut, continues intact 
today because of the thoughtfulness of 


nineteen-year perfect attendance 


Kiwanian Willis R. Austin, 


his fellow members. 

Prevented by illness from attending 
his regular meeting, Mr. Austin had also 
found it impossible to make up the meet- 
ing at a nearby club. A few hours before 
the deadline that would have shattered 
his record, seven Kiwanians arrived at 
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the Austin home for a special meeting. 


rhe club banner was placed at the front 
teps, Past President Howard W. 
called the 
America’ 


porch 
(;orham meeting to order, 
was sung, and Rev. David J. 
Davis offered a 


prayer—all in keeping 


ith the Kiwanis tradition. 
Kiwanian Austin expressed his grati- 
tude to the club tor the surprise meeting 


which enabled him to maintain his fine 


record and Rey Davi who was guest 
peaker Tor the occasion aid. ‘As long 
Mr. Austin was unable to come to 


Kiwanis came to him.” 


THEY HELP CHILDREN 
GET A GOOD START 


Underprivileged children who have 


Kiwant 


pent time at St. Anne's Preventorium 
in Charlottesville, Virginia, have Ki- 
wanians to thank for many additional 


comforts in the hospital 

Recently the Charlottesville club gave 
$600 to Miss Anne Park 
head of the preventorium, 
to apply on a new roof for 
the building. 


This 


institution 


was 
tarted solely by Miss Park 
twenty-five vears ago. At 
the institution, which has 
grown from a very small 
house to a building that 
will accommodate around 
fittv children, Miss Park 


only for those chil- 


cares 


lren who are unable to 


pav their way at other in 


titutions. She takes un 


dernourished children and 


builds them back to health 


Kiwanians have contrib 
Ase 
SS00 


uted approximately 


per vear to this for the 


project past 
hve years 

BETTER SERVICES DUE 

TO IMPROVED FACILITIES 


The Salisbury, Maryland, club, anxious 
to have a major project for 1946 which 


One of the proudest 
test held recently in Chatham, Ontario, was Roy Holland who had 
his dog as his companion while he rode down the main street. 
The bike parade was 


would _ benefit 
their community 
and give their 





whole member- 





ship something to 
work on in unison, 
that the 
Peninsula General 





found 








Hospital was very 


much in need of 





equipment for an 





\ccident Receiv- 





ing Ward and a 





Surgical Dispen- 
sary. 

President Clarke 
Gardener assigned 
four reliable members to find ways and 
means for raising approximately $3000 
to bring about the needed improvements 
In five weeks the fund-raising campaign 
the $8000 — three 


club almost 


netted 





youngsters in the ‘decorated bicycle'' con- 


part of Music Day festivities 


Chatham Kiwanians. 


staged by 


times as much as what the Kiwanians 
had hoped to get when they launched 
their campaign—and donations were still 
coming in. Every cent went to the hos- 
Now the 
citizens of Salisbury know that they can 


pital for the new equipment. 





Class in nutrition held under the auspices of the Monongahela Power Company as a part of its better 
living campaign in which several of the West Virginia District Kiwanis clubs participated. 





by Kiwanians Harold Kugler, Stanley Stalter, and A. E. 
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A parade entry in their Pet and Hobby Show. in Manhattan, me is judged 


hite. 


depend on Peninsula General Hospital 
I 


better services due to improved 


for 
facilities. 


ATTENDANCE LOSERS 
HOSTS AT BARBECUE 


Proving they were good losers in an at- 
Alabama, 


Kiwanians furnished a barbecue dinner 


tendance contest, Anniston, 
and a complete program for members of 
the victorious Talladega, Alabama, club. 
The contest ran for a six month period 
the that 


club would be entertained by their rivals. 


with agreement the winning 

A number of special guests such as city 
and county officials, medical officers and 
civilian doctors of the two communities 
were invited, making the total attendance 
175. Wonderful 


tainment and fine fellowship were mani- 


approximately ente1 


fest throughout the whole event. 


CHICKS MULTIPLY 
LIKE RABBITS 


The Hamilton East, 


‘ently celebrated the climax of a success- 


Ontario, club re- 


ful venture undertaken last Spring under 
the chairmanship of Past District Gover- 
H. R. The 


Committee distributed twenty-five lots 


nor Hannah. Agriculture 
of twenty-five day old chicks, together 
with feeding equipment, to twenty-five 
boys and girls in two rural schools. The 
chicks were theirs to raise and keep on 
condition that they exhibit one bird from 
flock at the Agricultural 


When the time came, splendid 


each club’s 
Day. 
birds were shown, fine prizes won, and 
the twenty-five Kiwanians who provided 
$2.00 apiece to supply the twenty-five 
lots enjoyed a wonderful chicken dinner. 


OLDSTERS ARE HONORED 
AT ANNUAL BANQUET 


For the past fourteen years the Titus- 
ville, Florida, club has held an annual 
banquet for all persons in their locality 
who are seventy years old or older. At 
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Farmers and Kiwanians watching a terracing demonstration at the first annual 
field day held in Gibson County, Indiana, and sponsored by the Princeton, 


Indiana, ..club. 


the most recent of these banquets over 
fifty elderly people were present. An 
given to the oldest lady 


orchid was 


present and a cane to the oldest man. 

This recognition of elderly people is 
a major project of Titusville Kiwanians, 
and one of which they can be justly 


proud. 


ECONOMICS OF THE SOUTH 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE 

In Monroe, Louisiana, the Kiwanis club 
sponsored a unique club meeting that 
was new to them and to the rest of their 
community. 

Sam Jones, a former governor of the 
State of Louisiana, had been making the 
rounds from Virginia to Texas lecturing 
on the the South. The 
Civic Affairs Committee brought him to 
Monroe where he spoke to three hun- 
dred men representing seven civic clubs 
in Monroe and West Monroe—the first 
such joint meeting held in Monroe. 

President Ray Updegraff of the Ki- 


economics of 


wanis club presided at this meeting. The 
Exchange Club, Y’s Men’s Club and the 
Rotary Club made it a joint meeting 
with Kiwanis and members of the Lions 
Club and West Monroe Kiwanis club 
also attended. 

The 


Tones was filled with information on the 


address by former governor 
history of agriculture, industry and busi- 
ness in the South. He projected his 
vast knowledge of the surrounding area 
into a sound policy for the future growth 
and development of the South. 


AN AUCTION HELPS 
ENTERTAIN VETERANS 

A homecoming celebration for returned 
veterans was recently staged by the com- 
munity of Vandergrift, Pennsylvania. 
Various civic organizations assisted in 
raising funds. A certain amount of the 
money raised was to finance the celebra- 


tion itself, but 
whatever remain- 
ed went into club 
treasuries for 
their own chari- 
table work. 

The 
club chose to 
auc- 
tion sale of scarce 


Kiwanis 
sponsor an 


merchandise. 
Chairman Kenny 
Jones secured a 
great many hard- 
to-find 
cluding 


items, in- 
soap 

chips, tires, ny- 
lons, and electrical appliances. Results 
were so gratifying that after the Kiwa- 
nians’ share was donated to the com- 
munity celebration fun, there was still 
$150 left over for their Boys and Girls 


Work. 





In Roswell, New Mexico, the abundance of high grade wool on this 
sheep is the result of the painstaking care given it by its Kiwanis- 
sponsored 4-H club owner. 


4-H AND FFA WORK 

SPECIALTIES IN ROSWELL 

Each year the Roswell, New Mexico, 
club sponsors 4-H Club and FFA Club 
work, and in order to give the club 
members the best possible return from 
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their projects, Kiwanians have put on an 
advertising campaign for the youngsters 
in order to bring additional buyers and 
have underwritten the sale prices so that 
no one participant would receive less 
than some established minimum price 
This 


year, for example, the minimum estab 


for his calves, sheep, and hogs. 


lished for lambs was 25 cents per pound, 
and in order to maintain that minimum, 
it was necessary for the Kiwanians to 
buy only a few lambs—total poundage of 
less than 1,000 pounds. These were then 
resold to the local packing house, which 
gave them 15 cents per pound for the 
meat, and, as a result, it cost the club 
only 10 cents per pound. 

While these animals are being fed, a 
committee from the Kiwanis club, ac 
companied by the county agent and one 
of his deputies or a member of the FFA 
staff, visits every 4-H and FFA member 
in an effort to encourage him to com 
plete his project and get 
the most out of his efforts. 

After the sale this year, 
prize winners were guests 
of honor at a dinner given 
by Roswell Kiwanians. 
One lad reported that his 
project, which was garden- 
ing, netted him a return of 
over $1,200 on one acre. All 
the boys and girls appre 
the 


which they have received 


ciate encouragement 
from the Kiwanis club and 


are beginning to realize 


the importance of agricul 


ture and livestock in thi 
community. 

MYSTERY THRILLER 

IS MONEY MAKER 

First nighters in Albuquerque, New 


Mexico, who attended the performance 
of “Arsenic and Old Lace” enjoyed the 
efforts of 


dramatic Kiwanians. 


many 





an 





During the Divisi 


national President J. Emerson. From |. to 


onal meeting held in North Platte, 






banquet was given honoring Inter- 


Nebraska, a 
Gov.-Elect Art Burke; Mrs. 


Harold Mallett; Lt. 


Emerson; J. Y. Castle, president of the North Platte club; President Emerson; Mrs. Castle; Gov.-Elect 
E. L. Allphin and District Judge |. J. Nisley. 
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\fter taking their final bows, wiping off 


grease paint, and dismantling scenery, 
the act counted the currency which 

a result of widespread sale of 
ticket ind found that the net proceeds 


ounted to nearly $1500, which should 


urage l verque Kiwanians to 
epeat their theatrical us dertaking soon 
iin 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
BY CLUB’S GOOD WORKS 
On behalf of the Patchogue, New York, 












as 


ub, Kiwanians James Murphy, John 
Ruehl nd Ken Tost presented a check ; 
for $5400 to Re Mother Lucia, super » = 


sett § 
; 


ee c. TRS a ise a ‘ gh et ae : ; 43 i 
A t. (hart Hi pital tor The four children shown above are holding their entries in the pet show sponsored by Kiwanians as 
(rippled Children at Port Jefferson a feature of Dubuque, lowa's celebration of the lowa Centennial. 


lhe check represents proceeds from the evening was the appearance on the same mond and his talented son, Herbert, who 
club's second annual fund-raising drive stage of Kiwanian Will Reeder of Rich- is a member of the Point Grey, Van 
couver, club. Both gifted and each ap 
preciating the other, the two provided a 
fine example of what cooperation and 
understanding within the family cirel 
can do. Will once again proved himselt 
a master hand at putting on entertai 
ment, for it was he who chose the artists, 
arranged the program, and acted as 
master of ceremonies. His son added 
much pleasure to the concert with his 
organ console recital. 

President Eric Lowe’s statement that 
the club planned to sponsor three such 
events a year met with wholehearted 


community approval. 


THEY “HIT THE DECK” 

FOR UPC FUND 

“Hit the Deck,” a musical sponsored by 
the Chilficothe, Missouri, club included 
one hundred local people in the cast. A 
good profit was realized from this ven 
' a ture and it has been credited to the club's 
# . Underprivileged Child fund. Chillicothe 


Kiwanians have now voted to make the 
eee ~ semmecmmmmanmnene = r 4 : 
En route to Atlantic City for the International Convention last June, over 200 Kiwanians paused at 
Valley Forge where, as official representatives of the people of California, they dedicated their ffair 

State Bell in the National, Carillon in Washington Memorial Chapel ———* 


production of a similar show an annual 


to aid the Port Jefferson institution. The 
$5400 will be used to purchase a whirl- 
pool bath and four Kenny pack machines. 
Last year the Kiwanis club was able, 
through its drive, to provide the hos 


pital with a portable “X-ray machine. 


FATHER-SON TEAM 
CONCERT MASTERS 

he annual Fall Concert sponsored by 
the Richmond, British Columbia, club 
was patronized this year by a packed 
assembly and provided a musical treat 
for those who attended. 

The whole tone of the performance 
was of a high quality, including choral 


work, dancing, and a touch of comedy. whe Sigh seneal stelatte teams in Abilene, Texas, now ride in comfort to all out-of-town contests, a yen 
SK . ote a By age to the efforts of the Abilene Kiwanis club. Shown above is the football team before it departed on 
However, the outstanding feature of the the first trip in the bus donated by Kiwanis. 
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2 5 th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


ere January 
Miles City, Montana . . . January 
Morganton, N.C. ..... January 
Jackson, Georgia ..... January 
Pierre, South Dakota. . . January 
Visalia, California .January 
Douglas, Georgia ..... January 
Valdosta, Georgia..... January 
Bellingham, Wash. ... . January 
Baraboo, Wisconsin . . . January 
Cheyenne, Wyoming ..January 27 
Cairo, Ulinois ........ January 30 
Madisonville, Ky. ..... January 30 
Uniontown, Pa. ....... January 30 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. .January 31 
Toronto, Ohio ........ January 31 
Hoboken, N. J. ....... February 2 
ieee, GR. oi ees February 3 
Redfield, §.D. ........ February 3 
Springfield, Ill. ....... February 3 
Manitowoc, Wisc. .February 4 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. ..... February 4 
Irvington, N. J. ....... February 7 
Douglas, Wyo. ....... February 8 


South Orange — 
Maplewood, N. J. ...February 8 


Madison, 5. D. ....... February 9 
Steubenville, Ohio .February 9 
Centralia, Wash. ...... February 10 
Springfield, Tenn. ..... February 10 
Bakersfield, Calif. .February 13 
Deer Lodge, Mont. .February 13 
Crestline, Ohio ....... February 15 
Petersburg, Va. ...... February 16 
Lubbock, Texas ....... February 23 
ae Sa February 24 


3 0 th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Chicago, Illinois ...... January 6 
Springfield, Mass. ..... January 10 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. .January 10 
New Haven, Conn.....January 15 
Rockford, Illinois ...... January 20 


Bay City, Michigan ....January 27 
Duluth, Minnesota ....January 30 
Madison, Wisc. ....... February 5 
Dallas, Texas ........ February 10 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... February 28 
Nashville, Tenn. ...... February 28 
Providence, R. |. ...... February 28 








Aerial photograph showing the Banning airfield with its one-mile long surfaced strip with 
the City of Banning in the background. Runway is directly east and west, parallel to 90 per 
cent of prevailing winds. 


“NEVER SAY 


DIK” DID IT 


By Robert N. Berlin 


MAYOR OF BANNING 


AND PAST PRESIDENT 


OF THE KIWANIS CLUB 


small 


ANNING, 


city of 5500 population but today 


California, is a 
it boasts a fine Class IV airport which 
it can afford to own and operate. Fur- 
thermore pilots are invited and there are 
no landing fees. Located at the east 
entrance of San Gorgonio Pass it is on 
the natural route of transportation since 
California’s early days, first as a stage 
the the 


Southern Pacific and later on the flight 


coach stop, then on line of 
line of two airlines. 

The idea of a modern airport for its 
one ot the 


Club of 


community has been main 


projects of the Kiwanis Ban 
ning since 1925 and it was that club's 
never-say-die spirit which has made the 
airport a reality. 

The land for the airport was pur 


chased for $3,380 and this is how it was 





Lansdale, Pennsylvania, Club President William H. 
Henze presents a blue ribbon to Robert Stephens, 
winner of the five-mile bike race. The race was 
part of the Community Bicycle Carnival, a free 
event for young people, put on by the Kiwanis club. 


paid for. The committee had it surveyed 
and laid out a subdivision of 52 lots on 
one side and parallel to the runway, 
back about 300 feet from the proposed 
lots sold to 
at $100 each 


landing strip. These were 
local citizens of Banning 
This paid for the ground and left sonx 
$1500 with which to clear the field. As 
this amount was not sufficient to do the 
job, members of the Kiwanis club and 
members of the American Legion joined 
together and by many hours of volunteet 
labor and donated equipment they finally 
had 
at least be called an emergency landing 
field. It did the 


several years and more than once the 


a half-mile dirt strip which could 


serve purpose for 
Banning airfield served an emergency 


which might otherwise have been a 
disaster. 

With the increased activity in aviation 
just prior to the war the City Council 
of Banning took steps to increase the 
efficiency and the facilities of the field 
Since none of the lot owners had built 
private hangars on their lots a move 


ment was started to have them give 
their land to the City of Banning and 
all of the lots except two were given 
to the city without cost. 


World War II the 


for a landing field in the San Gorgonio 


Came and need 
Pass area became so great that the city 
took over what the Kiwanis club had so 
ably started, and with the aid of the 
army, developed and completed the fine 
airport that Banning has today. But it 
came about because of the seed sown by 
the Banning club twenty years ago. 
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KIWANIANS! Help Yourself 
to Texas Rio Grande Valley 
RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 
and You Help Our Under- 

privileged Child Fund. 


— a 


A Touch of 
Texas in a 
Mexican Picnic 
Basket of 
Lasting Value 













tig. 
me 
: 


<r 


Pm 
> 


huby Red Grapefruit 


$9.29 per Basket 
Delivered by Railway Express 
anywhere south of New York 
State and east of the Rockies. 


Frankly, this is a plan that helps both 
of us. You solve your shopping problem 
with a gift that's different; we in the 
Harlingen Kiwanis Club turn all profits 
derived from the sale of these packages 
into our Under-Privileged Child Fund. 

This colorful picnic basket from South 
of the Border is an attractive gift 
package, full of juicy, thin-rind, tree- 
ripened Ruby Red Grapefruit and early 
maturing oranges (Hamlin and Navel 
varieties). This fruit basket will be long 
remembered by your friends, and they'll 
use the Mexican Picnic Basket for years! 


Order one to five of these colorful, 
tasty presents now, only $5.25 each, 
delivered by prepaid express all to 
one address or to different addresses to 
any point served by Railway Express south 
of New York State or east of the Rockies. 
ALL PROFITS DERIVED FROM THE 
SALE OF THESE PACKAGES GO 
INTO OUR UNDER-PRIVILEGED 
CHILD FUND. 


Kiwanis Club of Harlingen 


P.O. Box 485 Harlingen, Texas 











1 BEAUTIFUL 
GULF COAST 













THE KIWANIS 




















Dripe 








Week, 


By Ruel McDaniel 


VERYBODY likes to gripe at the 
umpire. It’s an established Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Wilson of Corpus 


Christi, Texas, recognized that American 


Mayor Robert T. 


| trait and applied it to city government. 


He not only invited citizens to complain 
about the city administration and its 
methods of running the city, but he put 
griping on an organized basis. 

He had been mayor only a short time 
when he recognized that there must be 
a lot of minor and major complaints on 
the minds of citizens which he knew 
nothing about, although he admits he 
had received plenty of voluntary com- 
plaints during his tenure. 

The mayor advanced a theory about 
complaints: Every city has its chronic 
or “professional” gripers, who come to 
the city hall or write letters on the least 
what is 
And 


there must be hundreds of ordinary tax- 


provocation, telling officials 


wrong with them and the city. 


| payers who go about their business and 


allow the mayor and council to run the 
city to the best of their ability and take 


what comes, but who occasionally have 


‘a legitimate complaint and don’t take 





the time or trouble to make it either 
in person or by letter. 

The mayor wanted to hear from these 
citizens. They could advance some real- 
ly constructive suggestions, if it were 
possible to induce them to do a little 
public griping. The outcome was 


designation of a public Complaint Week. 

Mayor Wilson appointed 30 represen- 
tative men and women to serve as a 
committee to help city officials induce 
people to complain and to receive and 
sort the complaints. In addition to the 
Committee, he appointed Willard Per 
kins, Complaint Chief; and Sol Greene, 
publicity director. Both are prominent 
merchants. 

The campaign opened with a display 
advertisement six columns wide and a 
full page in length in both local daily 
papers. This was matched with front- 
page stories on Complaint Week for 
several days, and other smaller displays 
followed the initial announcement. 

The committee and city officials knew 
that most complaints against conduct of 
the city’s affairs fell into a general pat 
tern. There were certain basic and 
“pet” complaints. So the committee ar 
ranged a list of what it considered the 
21 most common gripes. These 21 were 
published in two different displays in 
the local papers, with spaces opposite 
each where the citizen could check. 

21 complaints included such 
“Need for 


“Need for more swimming 


These 
common gripes as more 
sidewalks,” 
pools and beach improvements,” and 
so on. 

Below this list the display allowed 
space for the complainant to 
additional complaints he 


wished to make, aside from those listed. 


ample 
write in 


MAGAZINE 
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JANUARY, 


It was the use of this space by men, 
women and children that revealed a lot 
of legitimate shortcomings which city 
officials knew little or nothing at all 
about, Mayor Wilson says. 


selow the lines allowed for com- 
plaints not listed was space for the 
griper’s signature and his home ad- 


dress. 

More than 2,200 people sent in over 
9,000 complaints. More than 29 per 
cent of them were kicks about streets, 
sidewalks and garbage collection. Sani- 
tation laws came in for fourth place. 

Many of those who complained about 
the 
specific blocks in the city and told ex- 


the condition of streets named 
actly what should be done to remedy 
the situation. Others did the same thing 
about sidewalks and garbage collection. 

One 13-year-old school girl, for ex- 
ample, complained that there were no 


sidewalks in a certain section near the 


school she attended and that she and 
her brother were forced to walk in the 
street for two blocks going to and 


coming from school. A citizen asked 
the removal of tree branches at a spe- 
cific street intersection, pointing out 
that the low-hanging branches were a 
trafhe hazard. Still another griper rec- 
ommended that parking be prohibited 
within 30 feet of any street intersec- 
tion. 

Another girl complained that she and 
her chums were not permitted to ride 
their bicycles in city parks. “We are 
not allowed to ride on the sidewalks, 
either; so the only place we may ride is 
streets.” A 


complained that the city’s mechanical 


on dangerous housewife 
street sweepers used no water to lay 
dust stirred by their operation. 

The 
and classified all complaints and divided 
them 


complaint committee analyzed 


into 129 different classifications. 
Those which did not fit into any of 
these 129 groups formed an wnclassified 
list. 

The committee then made up a bound 
volume of 53 pages, showing the various 
complaint groups and making specific 
recommendations. A copy of this vol- 
ume went to each of the city commis- 
sioners, the mayor and the city manager. 
Department heads received a list of all 
complaints rectification come 
under their jurisdiction—with instruc- 
tions to do something about them. 


whose 


One of the recommendations of the 
complaint committee was that City Hall 
set up a complaint department with an 
experienced clerk, that his telephone be 


listed under that title and that citizens | 
be trained to call that department. He | 
would refer all complaints received to | 
the various departments concerned. | 
All in all, nearly everybody had ‘J 
good time griping at City Hall, and the | 
and official family 
through not only unscathed but with | 
heads unbowed—and with a determina- | 
tion to do something about those 9,000 | 
gripes ! | 
| 

| 





mayor his came 


And, even at this early date, some- | 
thing has been done about them. 

Sidewalks’ were acted upon first. The | 
followed up 


street department 


complaint regarding poorly-kept  side- 


every | 


walks or the absence of sidewalks. It | 
soon completed plans for laying more | 
than a dozen blocks of new walks, and | 
some contracts were let within a month 
after Gripe Week. | 

All stop-sign and traffic light com- | 
plaints received immediate attention of | 


the traffic department. Every spot | 
designated by the complaints was | 
checked within a month, and some | 


lights or signs were removed in ac- | 


cordance with citizens’ recommenda- | 
tions and some were installed in danger 
spots pointed out during Gripe Week. 

One of the un- 


earthed by the complaints centered in 


surprising things 


the parks and playgrounds department. | 
| 


Certain small parks which some citizens 


complained were unkept or  neg- 
lected were not even on the department’s | 
list of parks! 


small plots of land set aside by real 


These generally were 


estate and community developers and 
deeded to the city as parks but which, 
for some reason or other, had not been 
listed on the city’s park rolls. 

Not only did the city clean these 
little “orphan” parks and list them on 
the city’s property rolls but it cleaned 
rubbish, leaves and grass from many | 
other smaller parks which were on the 
list but which for one reason or an- 
other had been neglected. 

Many other major improvements are 
under way or are being studied for 
long-time planning, as a result of Gripe 
Week in Corpus Christi. 

Four Kiwanis Club members and the 
wives of two more members were on 
the complaint committee. In addition, 
Allan Mote, club secretary, is city 
comptroller and was active in the con- 
duct of the gripe campaign. 

Kiwanis members and wives were: 
J. Baylor Bell, Dr. G. W. Diehl, Mrs. 
Alfred H. Freeman, Cecil Proctor, Mrs. 
C. D. Staves and Bill Windle. * * * 
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CUT COPYING COSTS 


with this amazing new kind o 
reproduction unit in your office! 


t*#hPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copies Anything! 
Even photos and 


printed matter! 


Letters, Pictures 
Blueprints, Checks 
Valuable Papers 
Records, Charts 
Financial Data 
Reports, Orders 
Clippings, Maps 
Contracts, Plans 
(over 100 others) 


Photo - Copyer 
$ 


Also ontinuous 
cabinet models for 
prints of any length 
up to 42° wide 


Copies up to 
18x 22’ 


(1) APECO saves typing, copying, drafting 
time—makes permanent copies right from an 
original, without a stexcil, at less cost than a phone 
call! Single copy, 3 min.—-extra copies l-a-min. 
(2) Prevents costly copying errors. Because it 
operates photographically (it is not a stencil dupli- 
cator) it cannot vary from your original. (3) Saves 
sending out for copies. APECO copies everything 
—including photos, which other equipment cannot 
copy. (4) Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
“America’s most widely used photocopy equip- 
ment.”’No darkroom or technical knowledge needed 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 


oe eee ee ee ee 
§ AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 

2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK17 
g Chicago 14, Ill. ‘ : 
g Send, without obligation, your informative z 
§ 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 7 
g its savings in time, money and labor. é 


‘ Name 
B Company... ..--cccccccscccsccscscccsees 
§ Title 
@ Address... ....cccsccccccsccvcceecocesecs 2 


Ole Bs Ge 5 sae ssn encnscncanapaensss 
PRP EPP PES EE ee ee 
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INTERNATIONAL 36 EAST 22nd ST 
BRONZE TABLET CO.,INC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 




















. « « down to where 
the tropics begin, on 
Florida’s lower Gulf 
Coast. Florida’s finest 
fishing and all other 
sports. Varied accom- 
modations. Happy, inter- 
esting living for all the 
family in the sunny out- 
doors. For booklets write 
W. T. Dwyer, Secretary. 


LEE COUNTY CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


FORT MYERS 


2.8 | De 
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KIWANIS 


HOTELS 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


Distin cTion 


\ HOTELS OF 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


















HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


= ¥ ar 
jo svery!hing 


y De enver 


gly 


SEVENTEENTH & STOUT 





J WEONESOAYS 





Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 




















BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


‘e SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


§ 300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 


wahaoen 








A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


300 Block — 


sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


t 
Lake Michigan 








Kiwanis Headquarters 


1450 Rooms from $2 50 








1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 

















* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


© 600 Modern Rooms — e Ideally Located 


e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 


HOTEL SYACISE 


Le<s: = 


’ s LOWER 


Was shingtons f 
0.1. MACK, | 








SS ~» 






vy! Vest 
i 


GENERAL MANAGER 











For Men of Affairs 
in MONTREAL, CANADA 


in 
Sor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 














Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 





| print? 
| a Republic. 


THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 
iting ice water. radio loud speak 
West Virginia’s er gy bedroot s and all public 


space completely air conditioned, 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 


newest and most 


HOTEL 
PEABODY 


"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

















| page 
| itis a splendid article, 


en 


| Starving 


the 


| spirit. 





|} pre stige of 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Suisse Sica 








Starvation Banquets 


wouldn’t 
Yet 
world 
a lot of 
and ez ars 
em starve. 
true Kiwanis 
other Kiwanis 
not think w 


isn’t fun, I am told. | 
for | haven't seriously tried it. 
story of starvation around the 
has become such an old story to 
people that they can clos¢ eyes 
and heart and cheerfully “Tet ’ 
That, however, not the 
\nd among all the 
moe deeds, | for one do 

uld leave this out. 

have suggested to our local club a Way 
which we could help. But if it could 
done on a national scale and with the 
our national officialdom behind 
it, it would have a much better chance of 
and he multiplied in it 


know, 


is 


n 
be 


success would he 
effect. 

The proposition is this: 
a quarter, or better still once 
or two months, let each Club have 
vation Banquet. The idea is to pay 
price for a regular meal, but eat 
not more than ten or fifteen cents 

food. For example and tea on a 
night when we think of China. Some Get 
dish and when we thinl 
(german speaking 

It could made 
and could he started oft 
aker a returned GI who 
vith his own eyes 


S 


\t least 
every month 
a Stal 
a full 
instead 
wortl 


once 


rice 


man coffer 


the 


Hnatwons 


' ] { 
rT adv cnture 


quite an 
ha Neg a 
thy 


has seen 


and 


S1) 
i 


suffering 


the real tacts. 


Ws 
NEWTON H. KIWANTAN 
SNOOUALMIF 


CARMAN, 
VALLIE, 


WASHINGTON 


Dick Rings the Bell 


| wish to tell you how much | 
the November, 1946 issue oi 
Magazine, and particularly 
enjoyed by 
his) old 
vorthwhil les in The 
vane, but IT particularly 
» which | have j 
REMLEY | GLAS 
MASON 


appreciat 
Phe Kiw: 
how much |] 
Richard Barnitz on 
Very often | find 


+] Php 
ne artich 


home town 
artic IKiw 4111S 
appree lated 
. , 

ust referred 


_ \ 
CITY, IOWA 


Democracy vs. Republic 


Kiwanis Magazine, 
Too Much of a Good Thing” 

right to the pr 
such as out 
correct this and corre¢ 
hear 1 

states o 


rding November 


ie 


Kega 


nit 


“In a democracy s 
you please 
time you 


The United 


( xcept 
Vill 
evcry 


ser t am 


\merica 


It was foynded as a Republic. Benjam 
Franklin said 
The pledge to the 
Republic for which it stands.” 

It a Republic until March 
when it became a dictatorship. 

If we keep up the fight, we 
Republic back, It never was 
HARRY T. 
ALBANY, 


SO, 


flag 


lag “And to the 


Savs: 


19022 
was 4, 1933 


will get ou 
a democrac\ 
CRISSEY, KIWANIAN 
NEW YORK 


About Dr. Lull’s Article 


Several letters have been received which 
objected to the appearance in the Novem 
ber issue of “Will State Medicine Help the 
Patient?” by Dr. George F. Lull, Secre 
tary and General Manager, American Med 
ical Association. All were long to 
print and most stated they were not for 
publication, anyway. Editorial comment on 
them appears on page 40.—Ed. 
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For the fourth consecutive year Frank 
J. Horak of Oconto, Wisc., treasurer 
of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dist. 
has been National 
Treasurer 
tional 
Postmasters. 


elected Secretary- 
of the Na- 
Association of 
The Na- 
Association of 





tional 
Postmasters has a 
membership of more 
than 30,000 
ters in all 48 states of 
the Union as well 


Guam, 


Rico and the 








postmas- 





Hawaiian 


in Alaska, 
Islands, 
Islands. 


operate with the Post Office Department 


Samoa, 
Puerto Virgin 


Its aim and purpose is to co- 


in maintaining the postal service at a 


high level and improving the service 


wherever possible. 


Lester Mason 


lowa, appointed 


Kiwanian Milligan of 
member of the 
State 


was elected 


City, 
Centennial Committee by 
Robert D. 


chairman of that committee 


lowa 
Governor Blue, 
in recogni- 
organizing 


tion of his executive and 


ability, and has done a most commend- 
able piece of work in the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of lowa’s admis- 
sion to the Union. 

Martin 


meeting of 


Kiwanian 
Strand’s 83rd birthday, the 
the New 


club was given over to paying him due 


On the occasion of 


Richmond, Wisconsin, Kiwanis 

has been an active member 
New 

& 


than 25 years. 


honor. He 


of the Richmond club for more 


The new Governor of the State of New 
Alfred Eastlack Driscoll, ac- 
Club of 


Jersey is 
tive member of the Kiwanis 
Newark. 

Meet Saskatoon’s Sampson. Not Deli- 
lah’s Samson but Saskatoon’s—Charles, 
that is, who celebrates his 88th birthday 
on February 5, 1947. Through his long 
life Kiwanian Charlie 
has been a_ notable 
sportsman but since he 
has passed the age of 
restricted 
per- 
concen- 
golf, 
bowling and dancing 


85, he has 





athletic activities 
ceptibly and 
trates now on 
and it takes a good man to beat him at 
either. He hopes to make a trip around 


the world before he is 100. He is an 


who know him, a 
a true friend and 
Kiwanian. 


inspiration to all 
cultured gentleman, 


a good and “never-miss” 


He did it again. Another big first for 
James H. McVittie, 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, 
made his tenth “first flight” 
first Intercontinental 
plane to fly from New York to Stock- 
Mc Vittie’s 
firsts have been the Graf Zeppelin from 


member of the 
when he 


Swedish Airlines 


holm. Among Kiwanian 


Germany to Brazil, the Hindenburg 


from Germany to Lakehurst, the Amer 
Australia and New 
Chicago Flagship to 


TWA Constellation to 
Paris and return. 


ican Clipper to 
Zealand, the 


London and the 


It’s Hizzoner now for Kiwanian Syl 


vanus W. Polk, of Memphis, Ten 
nessee, the new mayo1 
of Memphis. Kiwa 
nian Sylvanus was 
president of the Mem 
phis club in 1936. He 
was originally a mem 
ber of the Hatties 


burg, Mississippi, club 





which he helped or- 
1921 and 


its first secretary. 


which he 


ganize in 


was 


Ralph Austin 
Florida, 


Secretary 
Sanford, Kiwanis club has been 
elected International 
Lambda Chi Alpha, 


lege fraternity. He 


Treasurer of 
second largest col- 
is a charter member 
ot the 


University of Alabama chapter 


and was a member of the Harvard 


chapter. 


International Trustee E. B 
Stahlman, Jr. of Nashville, 


is the new president of the 


Former 
Tennessee, 

Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
To Leo W. 


Pennsylvania, 


Ryan, member at Bradford, 
has come 
being elected Supreme Governor of 


the Loyal Order of Moose. 


Past District Governor John Sparkman 
won the re-election as 


Alabama. 


of Huntsville 
U. S. Senator from 


President Robert P. 
Union Township, New 


Ostertag of the 
Jersey, 
club has been elected to the township 
Scotch ot 
the Union Township club has been ap 


committee and Maurice A. 


pointed assistant town attorney. 


Burke 
Montana, 


Kiwanian Harry A. has moved 
Falls, 


Nebraska, to become Superintendent of 


from Great to Omaha, 


Schools in that city. 


Smith of the | 


| a 
=: Whieiill Stents 
s 


the high honor 


Kiwanis | 





aboard the 
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KIWANIS HOTELS 





MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 
Camadion Pacific 
Notel» 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA, 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday lunche ons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays 














The Travel Wise Stop at... 


BANGOR HOUSE 


BANGOR **« & MAI 
Famous Maine Food 


ROOMS FROM $1.75 


Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 





' 
i 
: 
: 
: 
i 
i 
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Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Donegan, General Manager 


Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas 








George 











In NEW YORK 
ce A Ras 
headquarters are at 













potel 


F. Burton Fisher, 
General Manager 





Under Knott Management 





DINKLER HOTELS 
IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 















New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 




















§TPETERSBURG 


* FLORIDAS 
FASTEST GROWING CITY 





Since 1940 St. Petersburg 
has grown at a more rapid 
rate than any of the other 
large cities of this state. 
In five years the perma- 
nent popu’ation increased 
42 per cent! 





Because of its rapid growth during the 
war years when building was restricted, 
St. Petersburg has a temporary shortage 
of furnished homes and apartments. 
But it does have 200 fine hotels many 
guest homes, cottage colonies and other 
facilities to accommodate a host of 
visitors. 

The Sunshine City in- 
vites you for a winter vaca- 
tion. To avoid inconven- 
ience we suggest that you 
make advance reservations. 
For booklets write G. W. 
Davenport, Chamber of 
Commerce, 


SL Palens 


FLORIDA 


SUN GB HIN E 








THE ciry 





"'THE PEACETIME USES 
of ATOMIC sweeney © 


Eariti 







« recorded presentation of th o fe 





y 

‘omplete Club. Kit" 
containing everything needed for truly 
fine progtam—is just $12.50. Clubs 
everywhere endorse it. For full de- 
tails, wre 


Lewellen’s CLUB PRODUCTIONS 
8 Se. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Ill. 











Going to FLOR IDA This Winter? 


A planned route can save you money. 
1 mn route you to the most interestin points in 
that you and your 
complete informa 

mn concernivg any point in the state 

ow Write for fall particulars today 
Personally Planned Tours 
334 N. E. {05th Street 

Miami 38, Florida 


‘ state nd to those places 


nity ould see I can give you 





DECALS 


Window Signs—Trade Marks—Product Identifi- 
cation—Decoratives—Made to your design and 
specifications. For prices, state size, quantity, 
nnd colors; send sketch. 


WM. K. WALTHERS, INC. 
233 €. ERIE STREET 











MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
MILITARY 


<EMPE SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


® 103rd year, Accredited education 
with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship, ROTC Small classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreational program, 
Sports for all—- extensive schedule, 
5 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis. golf, 
flying. Pool, New stadium, gym. Catalog. 
Colonel A. M. Hitch, 
4617 Third St.. Boonville. Missouri. 








PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
891 National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 
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LiFe BEGIN 


Mrs. Clara Edwards Paulding, 91, has 
become a student at Mills College, Oak 


land, Calif. 


\ recent survey in London revealed 








| that there were 21 operating taxi drivers 
over SU years old. 

| . 

if 

| James T. Higgins, 92, Portland, Ore., 

| won himself a 79-year-old bride 

| 

I « 

i l-lorence Bates, one ol the leading 

\| character actresses of the screen, didn’t 


| 
i 
| : 
| enter the acting profession until she 


was 30 


Totally sightless for eight years, Eli 
Pierson, Ottumwa, Ia., was able to see 
igain at the age of 93. 


Elden Whitehouse, of Bridgeton, Me 
celebrated his 79th birthday by hoeing 
12 rows of corn. 


Luis Carrizales, of Des Moines, is an 


expectant father at the age of 87 








S AY 40 PLUS 


Mrs. Catherine Bush completed her 
first transatlantic flight—from New 
York to London at the age of 94. 

* 


Bill Wood, 68, Pueblo, Colo., traveled 
from Minneapolis to Pueblo on a motor 


ter 
SCOOTEeT, on 


Mrs. Jim Power, 70, of Newnan, Ga., 
has never worn glasses, yet is a con- 
stant reader and can thread the finest 
needle; she has all of her teeth and has 
never had a headache in her life. 

* 

George A. Lackey, 76, shot a 76 on the 
18-hole golf course in Bronxville, N. Y 
7 
Mrs. Hattie Schueler, 72, of Alton, TIl., 
has traveled 6000 miles around the 
country in the sidecar of a motorcycle. 

= 

biked the 90-odd mile 
ha Pa PRR = 
*hiladelphia in nine hours despite head 


inds and a slippery road. 


Max RBittorf, 72 
distance from 


Villiam Cant, 86, is a “telegraph boy” 
it Guthrie, Scotland. 


—Harold Helfer 














A Shock Absorber for Cycles 


a major part in such reconversion of 
jpurchasing habits 

| Industry itself is a vital part of the 
ibuying public. Perhaps we need to put 
our own house in order with regard to 
buying habits. Possibly our own pur 
chasing agents need to be taught that 
the company’s own requirements must 
be weighed against the production sched 
ule of the supplier. 
standardization is anothe 


When a factory has to shut 


Product 
method. 
down to change machines, everybody 
loses. Long straight runs on the same 
item are what pay off, both for the 
owner of the plant and the workers. 
| Another way will be to persuade man- 
lufacturers to diversify their business so 
that they have products in their line for 
all seasons. 

Management policies perhaps also can 
be changed t » make more effective use 


of age. Versatility of labor can 


| 
be encouraged, making it easier to trans- 
fer men from one task to another. For 
instance, a machinist can work in petro- 
eum, steel, railroads, and other indus- 
Itries. Possibly central labor pools can 
Ibe organized for the quick transfer of 


imen from one job to another. Employ- 


PATC / 


ers can be encouraged to use slack peri- 
ods for maintenance work like cleaning 
and painting. 

Many of these things have been fully 
iccomplished by individual companies. 
here are some classic examples. In 
Chicago six companies maintain a labor 
pool the year round to assist each other 
it peak seasons. Sixteen Lorain Coun- 
ty, Ohio, companies have dovetailed pro 
duction schedules so they eliminate the 
seasonal unemployment problem. 

Right now we of the association are 
trying to stimulate every fine company 
in the United States to appoint from its 
own officials competent men whose busi- 
ness it will be to study this problem. 
We earnestly ask the help of Kiwanians, 
too. We want ideas. We want informa- 
tion on what industries in your commu- 
nity are doing. 

[It is deeply significant that American 
industry is setting out voluntarily to 
The United States is still 
the bulwark of the private management 


do this job. 


free enterprise system, the system that 
gives you and me the highest standard 

living in the world. No subversive 
element can succeed in this country so 


xk 


long as that system prevails. 
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JANUARY, 1947 


Q. During the past several years, our 
club has grown considerably. We are 
anxious to undertake new community 
service projects but are at a loss as to 
where to begin. Can you offer any 
suggestions? 

A. Make a survey of your club 
members by use of an activity ques- 
tionnaire (available on request at the 
General Office). Each member should use 
this blank to indicate what he would like 
the club 
the next few months. Your Public Af- 


to see accomplish during 
fairs Committee should be responsible 
for collecting these forms and summar- 
izing the suggestions for presentation 
to the Board. In this manner, programs 
of action representing membership in- 
te-est and based on current community 
needs can be developed and assigned to 
the various club committees. 


Q. We have elected our 1947 officers 
and directors, but it was decided that the 
Board of Directors could not elect the 
secretary until after their term begins in 
January. Are we correct? 

A. No. Under Article XI, Section 
7, of your own bylaws, it is specified 
“The Secretary shall be elected within 
one week after the annual meeting (first 
regular weekly meeting in October) by 
the officers and directors who comprise 
the Board of Directors for the succeed- 
ing year.” 


Q. We have two members classified 
as “attorneys at law.” Is our classifica- 
tion for members of the legal profession 
now filled so that we cannot take in any 
more lawyers? 

A. No. Major classifications such as 
law, medicine, etc., may be broken down 
to legitimate subdivisions, each being 
considered as a separate classification 
open to two memberships. In the legal 
profession, your club membership is 
open to two title attorneys, two trial 
lawyers, two corporation lawyers, etc. 


Q. What is the difference between a 
contact and an official visit by the lieu- 
tenant governor? 

A. An official visit is for the purpose 
of making a detailed analysis of a club’s 





operation, covering not only the meeting 
of the club, but also of the Board of Di- 
rectors and committee chairmen. A club 
contact may be for the purpose of 
getting acquainted with the club or it 
may be any other visit which would not 
include such detailed study of the club’s 
functioning. 


Q. It seems to us that without the 
organization of a Key Club, the High 
School youth is over-organized in our 
community. Under such conditions, do 
you think a Key Club has something in 
addition to offer? 


A. Definitely yes. The Key Club 
is unique as a service organization, com- 
posed of youth in constant contact with 
the business and professional men of the 
community represented by Kiwanis. 

The Key Club has been able through 
its organizational plans and objectives 
to open up fields of citizenship activity 
and service never before inspired in 
youth, 


Q. Due to unfortunate circumstances, 
my club was forced to suspend two of 
its meetings this year. Is it possible for 
us to award perfect attendance tabs? 

A. Yes. The attendance tab is a 
means for recognizing the achievement 
of a member, not a club. Any member of 
your club who was sufficiently interested 
in maintaining a perfect attendance 
record by visiting another Kiwanis Club 
for the two meetings his own club sus- 
pended, is certainly entitled to such rec- 
ognition. 


Q. Would it be a good idea to de- 
vote one meeting a month strictly to 
business so our aims could be attained 
more quickly? 

A. No. A club does not want to be 
burdened with details and routine mat- 
ters it has delegated to its Board of 
Directors under Article VII, Section 4 
of the Bylaws. It is good practice to 
take matters involving activities and 
finance beyond routine operation to the 
membership for adoption or rejection. 
After adoption of the program, however, 
the details should be worked out in 
the Board. 
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TREE -RIPE 
FLORIDA 


ORANGES 


Are Delicious 


$5.00 siine 
GRAPEFRUIT 


Are Refreshing 


$4.00 fc 
TANGERINES 


With the “Zip Skin” 


$3.50 re BUSHEL 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
TO YOUR HOME 


(No shipments to places in or west of 
Rocky Mountains.) 














While they last — probably only until 
Feb. | — you may order 


CONNER’S SEEDLESS 
ORANGES 
$5.50 PER BUSHEL 


Send Check or Money Order to 


Postal Colony Co., Inc. 


Clermont 8, Florida 














“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 

Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
end for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Speaker’s Stands 











PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 











ish 
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A meeting of the International Board 
of Trustees was held at the 
Office in Chicago October 29, 1946. All 
Trustees attended. In conformity with the 


General 


bylaw provisions a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Finance was held October 28. 

The following action was taken by 
vote of the Board: 

That the Clubs of Alaska be 
ministered by the President and General 
Office Staff without District status and 
that the Clubs be permitted to accept 


ad- 


the invitation of the Pacific-Northwest 
District in its meetings until a district 
of their own is established. 

Further study was given by the Board 
Committee on Organization Structure 
District of- 
ficers have been requested to discuss 
this matter their dis- 
tricts and send their recommendations 


to district boundary lines. 


with leaders in 
to the Committee. 

Following the report of the Commit- 
tee on Study of Dues Structure it was 
voted with the unanimous support and 
endorsement of the Board that the re- 
port be submitted to the International 
Council. (Copy of this report has been 
sent to 1947 Club Presidents.) 

Resolutions adopted at district con- 
ventions were considered and referred 
to appropriate committees for study and 
recommendation. 

Active promotion and erection of ad- 
ditional Kiwanis Peace Tablets along 
the U. S.-Canadian border was referred 
to the Public Affairs Committees of the 
United States and Canada. 


Shoots 
Light 800 Fr! 


A genuine Delta for 
home and away. Spot- 
light and floodlight. 80- 
100 hrs. on one battery. 
At hardware, sport and 
electrical stores. 

Less battery. . $32 











2-LITE 
ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 





The International Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations was authorized to prepare 
sample issues of a standard weekly Club 
Bulletin service to be sold to the smaller 
clubs at cost for local imprinting. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
President and the Board Committee on 
Field that the 
President, Secretary and Chairman of 


Service it was voted 
the Board Committee on Field Service 


be authorized to organize clubs in 
Hawaii as circumstances warrant. 
Club achievement awards are to be 


discontinued on an International level 
and left to the judgment of the districts 
where the reports are graded. It was 
recommended that a uniform plan be 
followed in all districts and awards to 
made by the 


districts continue to be 


International Committee for presenta- 


This 


matter is being given further study by 


tion at International Conventions. 


the Board Committee on Activities and 
the International Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports. 

William O. 


of Los Angeles, California, appeared 


Past President Harris, 
before the Board and presented facts on 
facilities of Los Angeles for handling 
the 1948 International 
that city. The Board voted that the 
invitation to hold the 1948 convention 


Convention in 


in Los Angeles be accepted. 
The next meeting of the Board will 
be held February 22 and 23. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


IDA? 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-25 
U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 27-May 3 


“| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 18-24 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 29-July 3 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 29-July 5 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-20 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-4 


LOYALTY WEEK 
September 29-October 5 

















MINSTREL-MUSICAL 
SHOWS 


MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 
MAKE MONEY — HAVE FUN 
Nation-wide Service Again Available 


Your Own Talent Professionally Directed. 
We Supply Everything. 
Terms Most Reasonable. 


WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
Still the Oldest, Largest and Best 




















ree 


RED GRAPEFRUIT 


New Crop, Orchard Fresh from 
The Texas Rio Grande Valley 


Here's choice Ruby Red Grapefruit, tree-ripened, 
ready for your table! Its ruby red color will add to 
the appearance of banquet or dinner table, and its 
goodness will be long remembered. Order trial bushel 
baskets now, packed half Ruby Red Grapefruit, re- 
mainder assorted varieties; or order bushel half Ruby 








Red Grapefruit, half early oranges. Shipped prepaid anywhere in U. S. served 
by Railway Express south of New York State and east of Rockies, only $5.75. Order 
| to 5 bushels; write or wire for quantity discounts. 


HAYS C. MITCHELL PRODUCE COMPANY 





710 N. COMMERCE STREET 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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FATHER FLANAGAN 
GIVEN KIWANIS MEDAL 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


On November 1, 1946 at a regular 
meeting of the club the Kiwanis Club 
Nebraska, presented its 
Medal to the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Edward Joseph Flanagan for distin- 
guished service to underprivileged boys. 
This was the twenty-third award of its 


of Lincoln, 


Town. Above: 


Right: 


kind presented by the Lincoln club. The 
medal was presented by Edward A. 
Becker, president of the Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, club. 

The twenty-three awardees came from 
all walks of life 
cator, the author, the Indian scout, the 
home-maker and mother, the military 
genius, the philanthropist, the merchant, 
the musician, the and the 
builder of a great railroad system. 

Mr. J. E. Davidson, president of the 
Nebraska Power Co., in his appreciation 
of Father Flanagan, said of him as a 
man and citizen, humanitarian and build- 


the pioneer, the edu- 





historian, 


er of character, as a friend and priest :— 

“More than five thousand homeless 
and neglected boys have called Boys 
Town their home. They have come from 
every state in the Union, as well as from 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Can- 
ada and Hawaii. 

“The capacity of Boys Town was 
doubled in 1940, making it possible to 
care for 450 boys ranging in age from 
12 to 18. At the present time a building 
expansion program is under way which 
will enable one thousand boys to be 
cared for. Requests for admission al- 
ways exceed facilities to care for all 
who want and need the kind of training 
and care provided by Father Flanagan. 


Upper right: Father Flanagan, founder and director of Boys 
Famous Boys Town, located near Omaha. 
Picture of attractive medal awarded by the Kiwanis 
Club of Lincoln, Nebraka, to Father Flanagan. 
















“Father Flanagan once defined genius 
as ‘the power of making continuous ef- 
fort’. He was not thinking of himself 
when he made that statement, but his 
words are nevertheless descriptive of 
the man as others know him and help to 
explain his success in running a bor- 
rowed $90 into an investment of millions 
That investment today is 
paying unparalleled dividends in the 
America—the 


of dollars. 
greatest investment of 
boys and girls who will be tomorrow’s 
citizens.” 

Father 
Medal said :— 

“T am grateful to the Kiwanis Club 
of Lincoln for this recognition you have 
extended. I accept it not as a personal 
tribute, but as an indication of your in- 


Flanagan in accepting the 


terest in the world to which my life is 
devoted. Our boys and girls are our 
greatest wealth. We must treasure them 
and assure them every opportunity to 
become useful citizens, if we want our 
nation to keep its position of leadership 
as a Christian and democratic force for 
the good in the world. The contribution 
you, and others like you, are making 
to the ideal of unselfish service is a 
source of inspiration and hope to all men 
everywhere, in their efforts to make 
this a better world in which to live.” 
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NEWTON'S serves dis- 
cerning San Franciscans 
who appreciate the 
STACY-ADAMS value 


that remains long after 






| (\ 
4s \ \ 


price is forgotten. 
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STACY-ADAMS 


th Q : 4: : 7: 
Shoemakevs Jitwe 1875 


Brocklon O02 Massachuselts 











SAFETY MAILER ENVELOPE 
PATENTED DOUBLE SEAL 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo 
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SPEECHES em 


« ~—* 4 collection. & $2.00 


‘ than t ? tk ia ic ‘aa 
D) ia red of prepar weyers t * a ae at. 
joe Jokes “wr rous & oo] 
monger S10 oo ry ae aker's Joke " 
mor Guide , $2.60. Night 


i Thairman’s Fun Book, $2. 
ROGRAMS Night ag $5.00 ss. 93,00, 
PROGRAMS /- any Others. 
*Canadian Emr filled. Write‘ 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 








1468 W. Oth St. Clevetand 13, sence 












SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS « 


Ladies’ Nights . Conventions, ar 
ienics, ete. Full evenings ot. oe 
aught ee originality. Srpthine 

bsol ute! o = 





{urplahed -§ 
hipped anywhere: very low 
chougangs, of Clubs sa 


Pa a hi beat 


eve’ Write for of Programs, 
antee, 


feferences and euaren 
The Party Guild, 1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, II. 








Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, complete $15. 

Junior Gongs 7’ "x5", with club emblem, ao 
and cover complete. NOW $7 50 
Engraving extr 


Secy’s catalog now in preparation 


"Old Glory"’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 

















Why pay fancy prices 
Pe for saddiery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popuiar items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 
“little joe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 52J Baltimore 1, Md. 











TO SADDLE 


HORSE 
OWNERS 








ROCK FLINT CO.. 123 Doughty Bivd., Far Rockaway, N.Y 








J > ’ J fh ~J 
SPEECH DEFECTS §&"°:., 
Acute stuttering or loss of voice corrected. Normal speech 
restored. Speech developed in backward children, Resi- 
dential institute. 10 weeks’ correction course for veterans 
needing help or 40 weeks’ training as specialists. Ap- 
proved under G.I. Bill and American Medical Association. 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall. Box K. 
Bristol, Rhede Island 





Maybe you can tell us 

WHY is it that the American citizen 
is happy to live under laws that restrict 
the speed of his car, prohibit construc- 
tion of certain kinds of buildings on 
his own from 
piloting an airplane without government 
consent, won't let him publish scandal- 
ous statements about his enemies unless 
he can prove them, forbid him 
selling certain things to minors, compel 
him to have a blood test before he may 
marry, and tell him when and how (if 
he gets a license first) he may try to 
catch a fish or shoot a quail why 


property, prevent him 


from 


is it he will live under restrictions like 
these and literally thousands of others, 
without a whimper, but every time any- 
body so much as mentions the possibility 
of a law that will prevent him from 
and pauperizing 


freezing, starving 


going on a_ nationwide 
he cries his head off 


about restricting his 


thousands by 
economic strike, 
“human rights”? 


The cooperative 
“movement” 

WHEN we asked J. E. Stout to gather 
the facts and tell the story of tax ex- 
empt cooperatives, the instructions were 
explicitly to stick to the tax exemption 
And so it is that our lead article 
not a word against the 
in this country 


angle. 
this month says 
cooperative movement 


and asks only that they pay their way 





FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 





|nesses they 


ithe matter further, 





JANUARY 15-30 


instead of being subsidized by the busi- 
are competing with. 

But for those who want to go into 
we suggest you go 
to the public library and read what you 
can find there about the origin of co- 
operatives—not the early history of 
them in America, but the circumstances 
under which they first began in Europe. 
We're sure that regardless of what 
books or authorities are consulted, it 
will be plain that cooperatives started 
as a “movement” and that their aim was 
to deprive the then current businessmen 
—or the government, in some cases—of 
the profits they were making “at the 
expense of the people.” 

Consequently, our lead article this 
month is written as much for our read- 
ers who are members of cooperatives 
as it is for those who are not. We think 
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they ought to know the facts which 
might tend to bring their activities un- 
der suspicious scrutiny. Remedial steps 
and vigilance now may prevent a future 
anti-Cooperative movement. 


See your doctor about this! 
IT IS nothing new for us to receive 
letters from readers who disagree with 
what is said in articles we run, but up 
until last month the disagreers were all 
on the side of private enterprise and 
initiative as against government opera- 
regulation or interference. Now 
we have received several letters from 
Kiwanians who disagree with Dr. Lull, 
who wrote, “Will State Medicine Help 
the Patient?” and who opposes the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 
Arguments in favor of more control 


tion, 


from Washington which so closely af- 
fects our community and personal lives, 
coming from Kiwanians who are organ- 
ized to solv problems at the community 
level, are a real surprise to us. 

We won’t argue about that, but we 
still support the resolution adopted by 
delegates of Kiwanis International at the 
Thirty-First Annual Convention in At- 
lantic City last June which asks that “we 
hereby express our opposition to all ef 
forts by propaganda, legislation, or ex- 
ecutive sponsorship to socialize or na- 
tionalize these and similar professions.” 

If something should be done to pro- 
vide more medical care to more people, 
let’s arouse American sentiment toward 
helping the medical profession itself to 
do it. Certainly Kiwanians_ should 
know better than any other class of 
citizens that doctors are generous and 
unselfish—the amount of free medical 
service they have given to the under- 
privileged at the request of local clubs 
is evidence enough. And for an out- 
standing example, we recommend an 
article in the February issue which will 
describe the free medical service pro- 
vided to the underprivileged in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, through the efforts of 
the Kiwanis club but by the generosity 
of the doctors in the community. 

KIWANIS ATTRACTS THE LEADERS 

Records department a yprdor new member from 
Exeter, California Club; name, J. M. Dungan; 
classification, Emperor. May be error but no time 
to investigate for January issue. Possibility 
California has seceded and set up new govern- 


ment. Watch this space next month for ex- 
planation. 
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... thanks for the privilege 


DS isitenaliane to Kiwanis for having furnished more than a million 
pints of milk to underprivileged children last year, more than a quarter of a 
million lunches, and summer camp outings for more than twenty-five thousand, 
among many other worthwhile activities. We want to thank you for allowing 
us to have a part in this fine record of unselfish accomplishment. From Maine 
to California, from Washington to Florida, it has been our privilege to serve 
more than 150 Kiwanis clubs last year by providing a large part of the funds 
for their Underprivileged Child or other activities. More than $160,000 was 
paid to clubs as proceeds from our machines last year and the average amount 
was around $1,000 per club, with many clubs who had been with us the full 


year receiving several thousands of dollars. 


Sugar and other materials are still hard to get and we regret that we can- 
not install machines as fast as they are being requested. But we are expanding 
our operations rapidly—as quickly as conditions permit us to, consistent with 
satisfactory business relations with the clubs, 









Every Kiwanis Club that has ever used our ma- 
chines is a reference for the best quality gum, 
excellent financial returns and strictly correct busi- 
ness dealing. If you do not have our machines 
send us your request now, so you will have a high 
priority on our list. 


GUM and MACHINE CO 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 





















Tiering of materials to the ceiling permits maximum utilization of stor- 


age space. This is a stop-and-go handling job in which battery trucks 
excel because of their inherent flexibility and dependable operation, 


Won. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 








give most 
trouble-free power 


‘de performance of American industry 
during the war furnished convincing evi- 
dence of the superior dependability and high 
availability of battery-powered material han- 
dling trucks. They stayed on the job 24 hours 
a day — day in and day out — with an amazing 
regularity that many users thought was im- 
possible until they saw it demonstrated. 
Here’s why: 

The electric drives in a battery truck are 
inherently simple, have few moving parts to 
require repair and replacement, and are free 
from wear-and-tear vibration. Exchange bat- 
teries keep the truck continuously supplied 
with power, so except for a few minutes to 
change batteries two or three times per 24- 
hour period, the truck need not stop working 
for servicing of its power unit. 

Besides requiring less attention, the bat- 
tery truck is also economical to operate. It 
uses power most efficiently because it starts 
instantly, accelerates rapidly, and consumes 
no power during stops. The current used for 
charging its battery is the lowest-cost power 
available. 

Because of these inherent advantages, the 
battery truck is therefore a most dependable 
and efficient material handling unit . . . espe- 
cially when powered by Edison Alkaline 
Batteries. With steel cell construction, a solu- 
tion that is a preservative of steel, and a fool- 
proof electrochemical principle of operation, 
they are the longest-lived, most durable and 
most trouble-free of all industrial truck bat- 
teries. Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. In Canada: International 
Equipment Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 








